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Xyhat  sort  of  job 


are 


Y 

AOIT  know  what  the  National 
Canners  Association  is  doing  to 
improve  the  sale  of  canneil  foods. 
You’ve  seen  the  advertising.  And, 
hy  now,  you’ve  had  time  to  plan 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  You’ve 
had  ample  time  to  get  going. 

JVhat  have  you  decided?  What  have 
you  done? 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
you  should  have  done — and  should 
he  doing — to  make  this  campaign 
increase  the  use  and  sale  of  your 
canned  foods. 

1.  If  you  employ  salesmen,  have 
you  made  them  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  campaign  to  you — 
and  to  them?  Have  you  instruct¬ 
ed  them  to  work  on  the  trade 
for  canned  foods  displays,  spe¬ 
cials,  atlvertising?  Are  they  get¬ 
ting  retailers  to  feature  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  assortments  of  canned 
foods — an  idea  played  up  in  the 
December  19th  advertisement  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post? 
I'heir  job  is  not  to  stock  the 


You  doing ; 


retailer  but  to  help  him  sell. 
Their  job  is  to  help  him  move 
more  goods — canned  foods  of  all 
kinds,  all  brands.  And,  as  the 
canned  foods  market  improves, 
your  brand  will  take  care  of  itself. 

2.  Tf  you  use  brokers,  have  you  told 
themyo/t  are  back  of  this  drive — 
and  insist  that  they  work  as  they 
never  have  before?  d'he  broker 
knows  the  need  for  a  better 
canned  footls  market.  It’s  up  to 
you  to  make  him  understand 
that  this  is  his  opportunity  too — 
and  see  that  he  works  on  the  trade 
to  make  conditions  in^prove. 

3.  Wholesalers  are  an  important 
link  in  the  chain.  Have  you  told 
them  you  expect  their  support? 
Have  you  gotten  them  to  hold 
salesmen’s  meetings — to  go  after 
the  retail  trade  for  canned  foods 
publicity  and  display? 

4.  What  are  you  doing  right  in 
your  own  community?  You  can 
do  a  lot.  You  can  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  your  local  news¬ 


paper.  You  can  get  your  local 
retailers  to  make  an  extra  effort 
on  canned  foods.  You  can  get 
the  support  of  your  commercial 
clubs,  your  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  your  Grange — for  all  of 
them  will  be  quick  to  see  that 
they  are  vitally  concerned,  as 
well  as  you,  in  the  success  of  this 
great  movement. 

The  canner  who  wants  better 
movement  of  goods,  better  prices, 
should  be  doing  all  these  things — 
and  more.  He  should  wrack  his 
brains  for  ways  in  which  he  can 
add  to  the  big  push — do  every¬ 
thing  within  his  power — go  at  this 
job  tooth  and  nail,  making  up  his 
mind  that  he  is  not  going  to  let 
such  an  opportunity  pass  without 
putting  back  of  it  all  the  merchan¬ 
dising  sense,  selling  and  hard  work 
he’s  got. 

The  steam  you  put  back  of  this 
drive  is  vital  in  piling  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  for  better  condi¬ 
tions.  Do  something — and  do  it  now. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It’s  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S'*  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
S.  MAIN  orrice  ^ 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT  *** 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  St7  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  181  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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MODEL  "B’ 


Judge  Syrupers 


Vacuum 

Syruping 


No 

time 

lost 


No  guess 
work 


No 

exhaust 

Boxes 

Proper 

vacuum 


Are  the  same  as  model  “A”  except  each 
valve  is  automatically  connected  to  a 
Central  Vacuum  Pump. 

The  advantages  of  drawing  a  vacuum  in 
a  can  filled  with  fruit,  before  filling  with 
syrup,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  air  or  gas 
is  drawn  from  the  cells  of  the  fruit, 
which  allows  the  syrup  to  enter  under 
vacuum  and  fill  these  cells  without  mar¬ 
ring  the  fruit.  The  Judge  Syruper  -  using 
the  Cutler  Method  of  concentrated  syrup,  - 
makes  the  ideal  combination. 

The  can  is  sealed  tight  by  the  rubber 
ring  in  valve.  The  can  lifts  the  valve  and 
connection  is  made  to  the  vacuum  port  - 
after  the  vacuum  is  drawn,  the  syrup  port 
is  opened  (all  the  while  the  can  is  held  un¬ 
der  vacuum)  and  the  necessary  number  of 
ounces  of  concentrated  syrup,  to  give  the 
required  cut-out,  are  run  into  the  can.  The 
can  is  then  discharged  and  goes  thru  the 
Water  Adder,  where  water  fills  the  can  to 
desired  head  space  and  the  can  enters  the 
Vacuum  Double  Seamer  to  be  sealed  un¬ 
der  vacuum. 

With  the  use  of  concentrated  syrup  and 
added  water  no  time  is  lost  in  changing 
from  one  grade  of  syrup  to  another.  Sim¬ 
ply  raise  or  lower  the  Measuring  Cups,  the 
Indicator  tells  you  when  you  have  cups  set 
for  the  number  of  ounces  required  per 
grade.  This  is  done  instantly,  no  empty¬ 
ing  of  bowl  or  valves. 

In  this  manner  can  give  the  required 
amount  of  syrup  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  -  thus  maintaining  uniform  cut¬ 
outs. 

Makes  as  many  changes  in  grades  per 
day  as  is  necessary,  10  or  100  -  no  loss  of 
cans  or  time  in  changing  syrups. 

Ample  time  is  allowed  for  drawing  the 
vacuum  and  filling  the  syrup.  All  cans 
are  filled  uniformilly. 

By  the  use  of  mechanical  vacuum  in 
syruping  and  closing  the  cans,  much  space 
is  saved,  no  steam  or  exhaust  boxes. 
High  speed  without  slopping. 

Any  number  of  inches  of  vacuum  per 
can  may  be  had,  insuring  against  Flippers 
or  Puffed  ends. 

MODEL  “C” 

Is  the  same  as  model  “B”  except  it  is 
fitted  to  use  straight  syrups. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers f  Clutches  and  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INSURANCE 

- * - ' 

Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

- ^ - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


STEAM  HOIST 


i\ 

I 

L  If 

... 

CONTINUOUS  COOKER 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wi». 

pERlINrHAPMAM 

DcANN1Ng\#  MACmNERY 

Sla0e  tMtor^  Comply  CimningPliM' 
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Ihis  is  l^MA 

ADVERTI  SING. 

. . .  Mr.  Cannerf 

Designed  to  seir  more  canned  foods  by  educating  the 
American  housewives  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  modern  canned  foods — high  vitamin  content — whole¬ 
someness — greater  convenienee  and  eeonomy. 

Approximately  100,000,000  appealing  and  edueational  sales 
messages  will  appear,  starting  in  the  November  7th  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  continuing  in  the  Post  and  five 
of  the  leading  women’s  publications. 

It’s  your  campaign — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  It 
won’t  work  for  you  unless  you  work  with  it. 

You  can  only  get  your  share  of  this  new  business  that  will  be 
ereated,  by  actively  cooperating  and  tieing  in  your  avenues  of 
distribution  to  the  campaign  and  merchandising  your  products 
in  conjunction  with  it. 

Start  today.  Discuss  its  benefits  and  advantages  with  every  one 
of  your  salesmen — line  up  your  brokers — your  jobbers — and 
your  retailers.  Obtain  your  local  retail  tie-in  advertising — make 
sure  you  get  every  possible  retail  display  of  your  canned  foods. 

Do  everything  that  you  can  to  take  advantage  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  increase  your  sales. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  (3.00 

Canada  .  -  -  .  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  .  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  -  -  -  -  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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Not  even  tariffs — Tomato  canners  worked 
hard  to  have  a  protective  tariff  wall  built  around 
their  industry,  with  the  particular  object  of 
eliminating,  or  at  least  rendering  harmless,  competition 
from  Italian  canned  tomatoes.  Now  it  seems  danger 
approaches  from  another  direction. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Toronto  see  the  possibility  of 
Canadian  packed  tomatoes  entering  the  United  States. 
In  its  issue  of  November  14  it  says  in  part: 

“When  the  United  States  Government  advanced  the  tariff 
on  canned  tomatoes  from  15  to  50  per  cent  it  shut  Canadian 
canned  tomatoes  out  of  the  American  market.  Considerable 
interest,  however,  is  taken  in  the  situation  now  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  standard  canned  tomatoes  in  2^2  tins  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  Ontario  at  60c  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  factory,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  they  are  selling  at  90c  per  dozen.  The 
tariff  of  50  per  cent  raises  the  cost  of  Canadian  tomatoes 
to  90c,  factory,  with  duty  paid,  and  there  is  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  given  by  the  fact  that  the  American  dollar  will 
purchase  from  10  to  12  per  cent  more  in  Ontario  than  it 
will  in  the  United  States. 

“No  great  movement  is  reported  as.  yet,  as  distributors  are 
still  buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  demand  from  the 
United  States  would  help  to  reduce  the  visible  supply 
somewhat.” 

So  much  for  tariff  failure;  but  note  the  very  low 
prices — 60c  for  a  No.  21/2  can  of  tomatoes,  which 
Canadian  pure  food  laws  require  to  be  well  packed!  ! 
Tomato  canners  in  this  country  think  they  are  hard 
hit  at  90c!  1  It  is  not  pleasant. 

Time  to  think — in  this  issue  you  have  at  least 
a  good  part  of  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Can  ¬ 
ners  Association  meeting,  at  Milwaukee  last  week. 
It  was  a  big  meeting,  and  a  good  meeting,  as  such 
meetings  go,  for  they  deliberated  and  considered  at 
full  sessions,  and  with  no  apparent  unrest  or  desire 
to  get  out.  And  they  dined  and'  danced  with  the  usual 


carefree  spirit  of  these  jovial  people  of  Wisconsin,  for 
they  know  how  to  live  and  how  to  enjoy  life.  There  are 
none  better,  as  the  machinery  and  the  supply  ‘boys’, 
and  all  those  other  interests  who  go  to  make  up  that 
mystical  body,  the  ‘alliedi  interests’,  proved,  when  they 
tightened  up  their  belts  but  unlossened  their  purse 
strings  to  entertain  their  customers  who  are  their 
friends.  On  the  surface  it  was  the  same  well  dressed, 
well  fed,  opulent  crowd  as  of  yore,  but  like  the  Spartan 
boy,  of  mythology,  who  bore  uncomplainingly  under  his 
tunic  a  fox  that  was  gnawing  out  his  vitals,  inwardly 
they  were  not  all  at  peace,  neither  canners  nor  the 
supply  men  hosts. 

Just  as  the  canners  are  suffering  from  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  buy  on  the  part  of  the  big  distributor,  so  the 
supply  men  are  unhappy  in  the  unwillingness  of  can¬ 
ners  to  buy,  even  the  most  essential  supplies.  These 
orders  will  come,  of  course,  because  the  canners  will 
operate  again  in  1932,  and  the  can  men,  the  label  boys 
and  the  seed  barons  will  eventually  get  theirs,  but  what 
about  the  machinery  men?  To  a  large  extent  there 
has  been  a  moratorium  upon  machinery  buying  for  a 
year  or  more;  but  that  can’t  go  on.  Especially  when 
the  canner  takes  into  consideration  that  he  must  pro¬ 
duce  his  goods  at  reduced  costs,  to  meet  the  steadily 
declining  prices  being  put  upon  them.  Fancy  peas, 
corn  and  tomatoes  at  $2  per  dozen  each  may  remain 
long  in  your  memory  as  one  of  the  phenomina  of  the 
World  War  and  its  aftermath,  but  before  such  prices 
occur  again  it  may  take  a  very  long  memory  to  recall 
them.  Note  above  that  Canada  has  been  selling  No. 
2V2  standard  tomatoes  (which  in  the  minds  of  the 
average  consumer  are  the  same\  as  the  old  No.  3  cans) 
at  60c  per  dozen.  Official  records  back  to  1890  do 
not  show  such  a  low  price  for  3’s,  but  if  our  memory 
serves  us  correctly  they  sold  at  60c  in  1897-8,  though 
for  poorer  quality  than  here  in  question.  But  that 
price  is  in  Canada  and  not  in  these  United  States,  and 
it  is  mentioned  merely  to  point  the  moral  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pack  next  season’s  goods  upon  a  very 
economical,  low  cost  basis;  and  if  you  expect  to  do 
that  you  must  use  labor-saving,  highly  efficient  ma- 
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chinery.  You  can’t  expect  to  operate  your  plant  with 
obsolete,  slow-producing,  limping  equipment,  against 
the  factory  equipped  with  modern,  up-to-aate,  volume- 
producing  machinery  turning  out  quality  products. 
Most  certainly  you  cannot  afford  to  over-look  replace¬ 
ments,  for  it  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  you  did 
anything  worthwhile  in  that  line.  A  machine  that  is 
working  poorly,  because  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
breaking  down  frequently,  and  interrupting  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  goods  through  the  line,  is  an  expense  beyond 
anything  you  rightly  figure.  If  you  cannot  see  the 
advantage  of  installing  the  new  and  up-to-date,  the 
most  modern  methods  of  equipment,  you  surely  can 
see  the  urgent  necessity  of  going  over  all  your  lines, 
and  replacing  the  worn  out.  Just  that  would  mean 
a  lot  of  business  to  the  supply  boys,  while  you  are 
protecting  your  own  purse. 

The  big  Show  at  Chicago  will  demonstrate  to  any 
intelligent  man  the  vast  difference  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  between  the  old  machinery  and  this  newest  and 
latest ;  and  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  added  lines  or 
of  adding  to  your  production  capacity.  We  refer  only 
to  the  reduced  costs  of  production  as  shown  by  the 
smoothly  working,  high  capacity  modern  machine, 
against  the  worn  out,  or  lumbering  machine  of  old. 
You  may  get  there  in  the  old  Lizzie  of  1910  vintage, 
but  you  "will  find  everything  else  wizzing  by  you  on  the 
road.  You  may  say  that  the  old  girl  runs  just  as 
smoothly,  and  just  as  fast  as  the  latest  model  1932 
Lipstick  and  Ruge,  and  if  that  is  really  so,  then  she 
deserves  to  be  cared  for ;  to  see  that  she  is  given  plenty 
of  oil,  and  gas,  and  possibly  a  new  set  of  tires,  and 
painting  and  polishing  all  over — and  then  you  will  have 
attended  to  the  job  we  suggested:  replacements  and 
attention,  now. 

We  have  no  patience  with  these  money-gods  who 
tell  us  to  take  our  savings  out  of  our  socks,  or  out  of 
the  old  cracker  jar  or  the  savings  banks  and  spend, 
spend,  spend,  and  then  prosperity  will  be  here  with  a 
bang.  They  are  just  as  right  in  this  way  as  they  have 
been  all  along,  and  that  is  as  far  wrong  as  mortals 
ever  were ;  but  we  do  look  for  a  very  general  loosening 
up  of  credits.  Reading  between  the  lines  we  think  that 
that  is  what  President  Hoover  meant  to  say  to  the 
bankers,  in  his  recent  suggestion  about  a  big  borrow¬ 
ing  fund  to  be  provided  by  the  big  banks,  and  that  is : 
“extend  worth  while  credit  to  all  legitimate  business, 
so  that  it  can  function  without  hinderance  or  doubt; 
get  out  of  the  Pawn  Broker  business  in  which  all  you 
bankers  have  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years  (loaning 
80%  of  the  lowest  net  value  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  put 
up  as  collateral — ^just  as  the  pawn-broker  does  on  your 
watch)  and  function  as  bankers.  And  until  you  get 
your  courage  back  again  and  learn  why  you  are  in 
business,  this  $500,000,000  pool  is  here  from  which 
you  can  draw,  and  so  take  the  chills  out  of  your  spines.” 
That  is  what  he  said  to  the  bankers,  in  effect,  or  at 
least  we  hope  he  meant  that,  and  if  he  did  not,  we 
will  not  charge  him  anything  for  the  suggestion. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  they  hoarded  every 
printed  dollar  and  every  coined  piece  of  money!  ! 
Business  is  not  done  with  money ;  it  is  done  with  credit, 
and  the  banks  have  just  about  withdrawn  credit  100%  . 
And  it  is  about  time  the  Government  said  to  these 
bankers :  you  get  busy  and  release  this  credit  and  keep 
it  moving  smoothly,  or  get  out  of  the  way. 


And  we  are  going  to  see  that  done  during  this  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  re¬ 
placements,  and  in  very  many  cases  buy  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  so  you  want  to  prepare  for 
this.  Right  now  you  can  save  yourself  money  by  let¬ 
ting  out  these  orders,  while  they  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  fill  them.  So  you  will  help  yourself  in 
a  double  way  while  you  are  helping  the  machinery  and 
the  supply  men.  The  canners  may  not  have  any  money 
now,  because  the  wholesale  grocer  is  prevented  by  his 
bank  from  buying,  in  anything  like  a  wholesale  man¬ 
ner;  but  remember  that  the  canner  has  the  best  kind 
of  collateral — human  foods  kept  in  imperishible  con¬ 
tainers,  and  there  are  no  stocks  or  bonds  which  hold 
a  candle  to  them  in  real  value.  If  the  wholesaler  will 
not  function,  there  are  other  ways  to  get  these  foods 
to  the  consumers  who  want  them — and  they  do  want 
them.  Before  the  wholesaler  will  permit  himself  to 
be  pushed  out  of  the  picture  he  will  probably  do  some 
plain  talking  to  his  bankers.  They  are  getting  a  lot 
of  plain  talking  now,  and  they  need  it  and  they  deserve 
it.  It  is  about  time  they  learned  that  you  can’t  make 
money  by  pulling  in  all  credit,  and  forcing  payment  of 
notes  by  the  selling  of  collateral  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  about  time  the  bankers  learned  that 
they  create  the  very  trouble  which  they  think  they  are 
avoiding,  and  against  which  they  think  they  are  pro¬ 
tecting  their  customers.  We  will  see  results  from  this, 
and  that  very  soon. 

So  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  your  plans,  by  order¬ 
ing  for  next  season’s  operations.  In  that  way  you  will 
help  on  to  the  days  of  recovery  if  you  act  now. 


Deductions  from  the  Almanac 

By  Loren  J.  Sherff 

the  well  known  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Chicago 


Do  You  Know  ?  — 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  any 
manufactured  product  with  a  MAR¬ 
GIN  OF  PROFIT  between  cost  of 
production  and  retail  sales  price  AS 
LOW  as  the  MARGIN  OF  PRO¬ 
FIT  in  CANNED  FOODS? 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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ROGERS 


or  NEW 
PERFECTION 


In  breeding  this  new  strain,  we 
had  certain  definite  aims  in  mind: 


To  produce  a  strong  vine,  setting  its  pods 
well  up  from  the  ground,  and  sufficiently 
tall  to  stand  the  natural  “shortening  up” 
of  a  dry  season,  while  at  the  same  time 
one  which  under  normal  growing  conditions 
would  not  make  an  excessive  tonnage  to 
pass  through  your  viners;  with  all  this  we 
were  striving  for  maximum  yield  and  even¬ 
ness  of  maturity. 


Note  the  sturdy  28  inch  vine. 

First  pods  16  inches  from  the 
ground. 

4  pairs  of  doubles  in  a  6  -  inch 
space. 

8  pods  ready  to  can  at  one  time. 


your 


A  pea  that  you  will  like 
farmers  will  like  to  grow. 


See  US  for  seed  to 
be  grown  in  1932. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  &  Growers 

for  QUALITY  PACKERS. 


ILLINOIS 
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Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Ass  n. 

November  10,  11  and  12,  1931 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


T[1E  characteristic  large  gathering  of  canners  and  supply- 
men  assembled  for  this  meeting,  and  it  is  well  to  note  the 
interest  manifested  at  all  of  the  sessions.  In  each  case 
the  session  was  filbd  to  capacity,  and  this  interest  was  shown 
throughout  all  of  the  meetings,  and  very  few,  if  any,  left  before 
the  session  was  completed. 

At  12.30  P.  M.  Tuesday,  all  members,  machinery  and  supply 
men  and  guests  attended  a  luncheon,  immediately  after  which 
followed  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  with  President  Jos.  B. 
Weix  presiding. 

President  Weix  opened  the  meeting  with  the  appointment 
of  Committees. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  WEIX 

AM  COHEN  and  Ike  Wiletzky,  two  drummer  boys,  were 
sitting  down  in  the  lobby  of  this  hotel  trying  to  console 
each  other  about  the  terrible  business  conditions  in  their 
various  lines.  Neither  one  of  them  had  booked  an  order  for 
a  long  time.  And  just  when  they  were  about  to  conclude  that 
all  business  was  in  the  trough  and  nobody  was  booking  orders, 
an  advance  guard  member  of  this  Association  came  up  the 
stairway  of  the  lobby  with  two  rather  heavily  laden  grips, 
wearing  a  big  smile  and  all  decorated  out  with  a  brand  new 
Fedora  hat.  From  all  outer  appearance  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  most  prosperous.  Quickly  he  stepped  over  to  the  hotel 
clerk — “Yes  sir,”  our  canner  friend  remarked,  “let  me  have 
one  of  your  best  double  rooms  and  bath  for  the  Canners 
Convention.” 

This  was  just  too  much  for  our  two  friends,  Sammy  Cohen 
and  Ike  Wiletzky.  Sam,  with  a  scornful  frown,  looked  at  Ike 
and  remarked,  “What  a  liar.” 

Now,  P'dlow  Canners,  perhaps  business  is  poor,  perhaps  orders 
are  not  coming  to  us  as  freely  as  they  should.  But  here  we  are 
meeting  today  for  the  Annual  Convention  of  our  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association.  And  while  we  are  here,  let’s  all  be  merry. 
Put  on  a  great  big  smile,  and  at  least,  pretend  we  are  prosper¬ 
ous.  A  change  of  attitude  may  alter  our  entire  business  con¬ 
struction.  If  there  were  not  so  much  fear  in  this  land  of  ours 
today,  all  business  would  be  much  better.  With  your  big  smile, 
don’t  mind  it  at  all  if  some  of  our  good  supply  men,  and  perhaps 
a  banker  or  two,  looks  you  over  with  an  eagle  eye — don’t 
mind  them  at  all,  for  rest  assured  they  will  not  press  you  too 
hard — for  if  they  do,  some  of  them  may  also  soon  be  in  the 
canning  business. 

Centiemen,  we  are  hei’e  today  to  discuss  many  important  and 
vital  questions.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  and  desire  that  your 
deliberations  will  be  sincere,  that  all  of  us  will  be  willing  to 
give  and  take,  and  at  all  times  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  here 
to  solve  canning  problems  for  the  best  interest,  not  for  a  certain 
group,  but  to  keep  in  mind  the  viewpoint  of  the  entire  industry 
which  has  no  demarkations  at  the  boundai  y  line  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  review  the  peaks  we  have  climbed  and 
the  valleys  we  have  descended  since  we  met  here  a  year  ago. 
We  all  recall  only  too  well  that  a  year  ago  everyone  of  us  felt 
that  our  business  was  in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

You  recall  in  January  we  n.et  under  the  guiding  influence 
cif  Cordon  C.  Corbaley  of  New  York,  who  created  new  con¬ 
fidence  that  took  us  to  the  National  Canners  Convention.  And 
the  industry  for  sixty  days  thereafter  enjoyed  good  business. 
But  then  things  began  to  happen  so  fast  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  catch  your  breath.  We  cleaned  out  our  old  stock 
near  the  close  of  the  season  at  giveaway  prices.  We  tried  to 
rally  the  forces,  tried  to  create  new  confidence,  but  it  seemed 
that  we  were  just  building  on  quicksand. 

It  was  predicted  that  1931  acreage  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  country  actually  could  properly  market.  Many  of  us 
in  those  early  spring  months  were  willing  to  sell  our  peas  at  a 
loss  in  fear  of  the  bumper  crop. 

Then  some  unknown  element  seemed  to  strike  everywhere, 
not  only  ever  our  own  state,  but  in  all  other  states  where  peas 
were  to  be  packed  and  destroyed  better  than  one-half  of  our 


anticipated  crop.  Again  our  hopes  rose  high  and  we  thought 
we  saw  prosperous  days  ahead.  These  came  and  stayed  with 
us  but  a  short  time  and  then  vanished.  And  so,  we  are  here 
today  to  meet  a  new  issue,  a  new  condition  unknown  in  the 
industry  ever  before. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  particular  attention  at  this  time,  that 
in  the  deliberations  which  may  follow  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economics.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  but  a 
.‘SO  per  cent  pea  pack  this  year;  and  it  may  be  true  that  your 
costs  are  very  high  on  this  pack;  but  please  do  not  forget  that 
values  do  not  make  prices.  Prices,  whether  on  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate  or  commodities,  are  determined  solely  by  supply  and 
demand.  When  there  are  more  puyers  than  sellers,  as  during 
the  boom,  prices  go  up;  when  there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers, 
as  is  the  case  today,  prices  go  down.  There  is  on  consolation 
in  this  fundamental  economic  law  that  it  is  also  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  and  that  is,  low  prices  inevitably  deminish  supplies  and 
increase  demand.  Some  day  buyers  will  find  themselves  caught 
short.  This  will  mean  the  end  of  the  bear  market,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  bear  markets  do  end. 

I  was  traveling  down  through  Mississippi  the  other  week,  and 
in  my  travels  it  was  necessary  to  detour  and  take  a  road  about 
as  poor  as  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  ride  on.  It  had  been 
raining  for  several  days  and  the  old  Mississippi  gumbo  was 
very  slippery.  We  were  rather  late  on  our  schedule,  for  we  had 
run  into  a  heavy  rainstorm.  Unexpectedly  we  found  ourselves 
mired  in  a  mudhole.  We  saw  the  light  of  a  farmhouse  very 
close  by,  and  we  proceeded  to  go  over  there  and  negotiate  with 
the  plantation  owner  to  pull  us  out  of  the  mudhole.  After  about 
a  half  hour  of  hard  work,  our  Southern  cotton  planter  had  us 
up  on  a  hard  surface  road.  My  broker  friend  immediately 
proceeded  to  try  to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  his  services 
rendered.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  scratched  his  head,  and 
replied,  “I  reckon  I  won’t  charge  you  anything  for  pulling  you 
out  of  the  mudhole.”  Replied  my  broker  friend  quickly,  “Come, 
come,  I  wouldn’t  ask  you  to  come  out  here  in  this  terrible 
storm  and  pull  me  out  of  this  mudhole  for  nothing.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  worth  something.  He  replied,  “Yes,  I  reckon  it 
is  worth  something  to  pull  you  out  of  this  mudhole,  but  1 
don’t  think  I’ll  charge  you  anything.  Y'ou  see,  it’s  like  this — 
me  and  my  neighbor  across  the  way  here  had  an  agreement 
we  were  to  get  $5.00  for  every  car  we  pulled  out  of  this  mud¬ 
hole.  Last  night  we  had  a  right  smart  storm,  and  there  were 
at  least  six  cars  stalled  at  this  mudhole.  And  so  I  casually 
walked  over  here  and  just  stood  by  and  said  nothing, — soon  I 
found  out  that  my  neighbor  was  only  charging  $2.50.  So  I 
just  figured  that  I  would  get  even  with  my  neighbor  and  would 
charge  nothing.”  In  Mississippi  they  call  that  “competition 
and  agreements.” 

I  feel  confident  that  if  any  one  of  our  148  canners  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that  mudhole  they  certainly  would  have  charged 
enough  to  pay  brokerage.  , 

You  remember  what  Benjamin  Franklin  said  when  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — he  ran  the  risk  of  having  his 
neck  stretched  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor  to  King  George  the 
Third.  He  said,  “Gentlemen,  unless  we  learn  to  hang  together 
we  certainly  will  hang  separately.”  The  first  fundamental  step 
you  and  I  must  take  in  our  business  is  to  realize  that  we  must 
hang  together  or  we  will  hang  separately.  As  a  result  of  not 
hanging  together,  the  necks  of  some  of  us  are  being  stretched 
at  present.  An  Association  like  ours  is  most  essential,  but 
please  remember  that  out  of  this  Association  you  individually 
are  not  going  to  get  any  more  than  what  you  are  willing  to 
pour  into  it.  All  of  us  recognize  that  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  are  essential  in  making  up  an  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  are  certain  things  an  Association  can  do,  foster 
and  promulgate,  which  will  result  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
entire  membership.  And  it  is  for  the  members  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion,  Directors  of  that  Association,  to  see  to  it  that  at  all  times 
our  Association  carries  on  its  work  in  the  right  direction.  This 
Association  was  built  upon  this  fundamental  principle  and 
foundation. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


REVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
^ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


*  C4A^  srop 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 
I  PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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I  am  not  going  to  repeat  to  you  this  afternoon  all  of  the 
activities  that  our  Association  has  fostered  during  this  past 
year.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ones.  We  created  during  this  past  year  an  Advisory 
Board  composed  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  this 
Board  we  invited  additional  canners  in  order  to  make  it  a  more 
representative  body  or  a  cross-section  of  the  entire  industry. 
And  on  this  Advisory  Board  we  also  invited  bankers,  supply 
men  and  representatives  of  our  two  Can  Companies.  This  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  met  on  a  great  many  occasions — a  great  deal  of 
good  was  accomplished  in  the  exchange  of  viewpoints. 

In  the  course  of  this  past  year  was  also  organized  an  Associa¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Field  Brokers  Association.  The 
members  of  this  Association  have  been  most  sincere  in  their 
work,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  can  expect  finer  and 
bigger  things  as  a  result  of  the  forming  of  this  Association. 

On  several  different  occasions  our  Association  took  a  complete 
stock  inventory  of  all  peas,  corn,  beans  and  beets  packed  within 
the  state.  There  is  no  question  but  what  this  inventory  tabu¬ 
lation  has  been  most  valuable  to  the  industry;  and  it  is  urged 
that  this  work  be  continued. 

Your  Traffic  Department  has  rendered  most  excellent  and 
unique  service,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  commendable. 

Your  Executive  Secretary,  Harvey  Burx’,  has  applied  himsell 
as  the  most  diligent  servant,  and  as  Captain  of  the  ship  has 
brought  this  Association  safe  and  sound  through  a  mighty  storm 
this  past  year.  His  work,  his  efforts,  and  his  counsel  are 
commendable.  There  undoubtedly  were  times  when  he  certainly 
must  have  been  very  much  discouraged,  but  just  to  keep  on 
smiling  and  working  away  has  been  worth  while. 

In  our  deliberations  here  today  and  tomorrow,  I  feel  confident 
that  we  are  going  to  be  guided  by  a  Spirit  from  somewhere. 
That  Spirit  will  have  an  infiuence  over  us.  Yes,  I  know  v/e  will 
just  feel  as  though  it  were  right  here  among  us.  Somehow  we 
feel  just  a  little  lonesome.  Yes,  he  sleeps  out  there  among  the 
sturdy  oaks  of  Oak  Hill.  None  other  than  our  friend  and 
business  associate.  Royal  Clarke.  May  he  always  be  happy. 
Yes,  there  are  others  who  have  joined  him  during  this  i)ast 
year— may  they  toe  be  happy. 

Well,  after  getting  out  of  that  mudhole  down  in  Mississippi 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Arkansas.  Late  the  next  afternoon  we 
pulled  into  the  small  town  of  Marianna.  All  that  day  we  just 
had  about  as  much  good  luck  as  my  fr-iends  Sammy  Cohen  and 
Ike  Wiletzky.  Not  an  order  was  booked.  It  was  too  early  to 
call  it  a  day,  so  w'e  thought  we  would  make  one  more  call,  cn  a 
small  jobber  in  Marianna.  As  we  entered  the  office  of  our 
buyer,  we  overheard  a  retailer  giving  the  buyer  an  order — “I 
w'ould  like  to  have  one  case  of  sauer  kraut.” — “Sauer  kraut! 
One  case  of  canned  sauer  kraut!  Huh!  I  don’t  think  w^e  have 
that.  Never  heard  of  it.”  .The  retailer  was  rather  surprised, 
“Why,  I’ve  got  folks  out  my  way  calling  for  it.” — “Well,  W'hat 
kind  of  food  is  sauer  kraut?  Let’s  see  what  Old  Man  W’ebster 
says  about  that.”  And  so  he  fumbled  dowm  the  “S”es  in  his 
dictionary  until  he  stumbled  on  to  the  word  “Sauerkraut,”  and 
there  he  read — “Sauerkraut  is  produced  when  lactic-forming 
and  other  microbe  organisms  act  upon  the  constituents  of  cab¬ 
bage  during  fermentation.” — “I’spect  I’ll  have  to  put  that  on 
my  Want  List.  I’ll  have  it  for  you  next  time. 

What  is  true  in  Marianna,  Ark.,  of  folks  down  there  not 
knowing  anything  about  canned  sauer  kraut,  is  true  of  many 
a  canned  food  item  in  many  a  market  in  the  United  States, 
'fhere  is  no  question  but  what  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
are  obtainable  now  practically  the  year  around  have  displaced 
canned  foods,  and  in  many  a  home  the  fresh  product  is  being 
substituted  for  the  canned,  and  the  younger  generation  that 
is  growing  up  knows  little  about  the  canned  products. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  that  the  advertisement  in  the  November 
7th  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  backed  by  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  by  the  principle  tinplate  manufacturers  and 
can  companies,  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  roll  call  of  all  the 
canned  food  items  that  are  packed  in  our  country.  The  house¬ 
wives’  attention  for  the  first  time  has  been  attracted  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  items  that  she  is  in  position  to  buv  at  her 
retail  store.  The  pioneers  of  this  canning  industry  had  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  use  canned  foods;  and  today  we  must  do  the 
job  all  over  again  on  account  of  the  great  inroads  that  the  fresh 
products  have  made  into  the  canned  products.  Using  the  very 
words  of  the  American  Can  Comnany  in  their  advertisement 
in  this  week’s  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE — “Something 
must  be  done.  The  National  canned  foods  advertising  campaign 
must  not  fail.”  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  the  making  up  of 
our  program  for  this  Convention  we  did  not  give  recognition 
to  this  wonderful  advertising  program.  I  believe  that  our 
canners  should  be  informed  what  this  program  intends  to  do, 
so  that  they  individually  may  dovetail  their  own  merchandising 
program  into  this  general  scheme. 


Just  another  thought  along  this  line — there  is  no  question 
but  what  there  is  considerable  merit  in  a  National  Canned  Foods 
Week,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  give  this  matter  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  canning  industry  was  developed  in  the  days  when  the 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores  were  centering  their  activi¬ 
ties  around  canned  foods.  The  wholesale  grocers  are  still  in 
that  position,  but  the  retailers  have  moved  over  to  a  new  theory 
of  selling — where  canned  foods  are  relatively  a  small  part  of 
their  annual  volume.  The  growth  of  the  chain  system  has 
brought  a  new  type  of  food  store — one  that  handles  everything 
that  the  consumer  wants  to  buy,  and  this  store  is  now  run 
on  the  theory  of  supplying  the  consumers  with  what  they  really 
want. 

Because  of  this  tendency,  and  because  of  the  recent  excessive 
emphasis  of  rapid  turnover,  the  retail  food  store  of  today  is 
running  through  the  year  upon  a  basis  of  planning  each  month’s 
operations  according  to  the  supplies  of  food  available.  Perhaps 
you  too  have  heard  it  said  by  a  distributor,  “If  we  don’t  feature 
canned  peas  or  canned  tomatoes  for  a  little  while,  perhaps  we 
will  have  enough  to  carry  us  through  in  spite  of  the  50  per 
pnt  pack.”  As  a  result,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  volume 
is  made  up  of  perishables  bought  from  day  to  day,  and  this 
perishable  percentage  is  increasing.  Because  of  this  tendency, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  distributors  have  no  longer  found 
it  necessary  to  purchase  their  year’s  requirements  of  canned 
foods  in  advance.  We  have  now  come  close  to  the  end  of  the 
old  theory  of  merchandising  canned  foods. 

There  are  some  private  label  distributors  whom  we  may 
depend  upon  to  contract  their  annual  requirements  from  regular 
sources  of  supixly.  Packers  v.uth  brands  will  undoubtedly  make 
more  or  less  lose  contracts  with  regular  distributors.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  canned  foods  business  is  on  the  same 
l>asis  as  cereals,  coffee  and  pretty  much  everything  else  that 
goes  into  the  food  store.  The  control  of  merchandising  today 
must  be  at  its  source. 

If  this  is  true,  then  there  can  be  no  dependable  future  to 
canned  foods  unless  the  industry  can  bo  organized  so  that  the 
Iiroducer  will  be  able  to  exercise  that  control.  The  one  way 
that  producers  can  exercise  that  control  is  to  be  able  to  finance 
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With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
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themselves  so  that  they  can  carry  the  pack  through  the  year, 
and  you  and  I  know  that  this  is  possible  only  if  the  canners 
themselves  and  your  bankers  understand  the  new  theory  of 
distribution  and  have  sufficient  confidence  to  keep  money  in  the 
product  until  it  is  wanted  for  consumption.  Confidence  is 
rather  an  intangible  thing,  but  there  is  one  element  essential  to 
any  feeling  of  confidence — Men  must  believe  that  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  .  .  , 

Therefore,  any  plans  designed  to  shape  the  merchandising  of 
canned  foods  in  the  future  must  enable  the  industry  to  so 
organize  this  operation  that  the  canners,  bankers  and  their 
distributors  will  know  what  they  are  doing.  This  applies  to 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  the  pack. 

There  are  many  jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  The  first  of  these 
is,  for  the  industry  to  know  the  truth  about  production  and 
consumption.  Side  by  side  with  this,  is  the  necessity  of  edu¬ 
cating  thq  individual  canner  so  that  he  will  have  more  intelli¬ 
gence  in  merchandising.  This  industry  will  continue  to  be  in 
a  mess,  in  the  marketing  of  our  products,  until  we  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  merchandise.  And  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  have 
confidence  unless  we  set  up  the  machinery  that  will  keep  us 
advised  of  what  the  entire  industry  is  doing.  We  also  must 
set  up  machinery  for  an  education  process  that  will  be  so 
thoroughly  carried  through  that  it  will  enable  every  man  to 
understand  what  figures  really  mean.  Statistics  by  themselves 
are  incapable  of  any  interpretation;  but  statistics  properly 
understood  are  the  foundation  of  any  staple  business.  Because 
this  is  a  collective  job,  I  believe  it  forms  the  major  responsibility 
of  a  State  Association,  and  it  will  be  your  opportunity  at  this 
Convention  as  members  of  this  Association  to  prescribe  what 
you  desire  along  these  lines. 

President  Weix  then  asked  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Schorer, 
for  his  report.  Mr.  Schorer  made  a  very  complete  report  of 
the  Association’s  financial  standing,  which  showed  it  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Steinburg,  Secretary,  made  his  report  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  Treasurer. 

At  this  point  the  Chairman  asked  all  to  stand  with  bowed 
heads  for  a  few  moments,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
Royal  F.  Clark,  A.  C.  Friday,  Phillip  Binzel  and  Jos.  Mathson, 
member*  who  died  during  the  past  year. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
HARVEY  R.  BURR 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

IN  making  this  report,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  trial  and  tribulation  due 
primarily  to  causes  beyond  our  control.  The  general  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  throughout  the  world  has  slowed  up  distribution 
and  given  birth  to  a  factor  of  uncertainty  in  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  and  destroyed  almost  completely  the  faith 
and  confidence  that  canners  and  distributors  have  had  in  each 
other. 

The  crop  failure  on  peas,  and  beans  and  corn  in  Wisconsin 
instead  of  increasing  distributors’  interest  in  these  commodities 
has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  transferring  of  sales 
effort  to  the  so-called  fresb  vegetables.  The  crop  failure  has 
also  added  to  the  distress  of  the  canner  due  to  the  complicated 
situation  which  has  developed  with  the  growers  and  also  the 
increased  cost  of  production  resulting  from  the  reduced  volume. 

Canners  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production 
as  rapidly  as  the  price  on  the  finished  product  has  declined. 
The  price  of  cans,  raw  stock,  maintenance  of  plant,  seed  and 
other  supplies  have  not  been  materially  reduced.  Direct  labor 
this  past  season  has  cost  about  10%  less  but  this  single  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  over¬ 
head  due  to  lack  of  volume  per  day  of  canning  operation.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  our  product 
must  start  at  least  18  to  20  months  before  a  specific  crop  year 
or  at  the  time  when  seed,  cans  and  other  supplies  are  contracted 
for  in  advance. 

It  is  my  prediction,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  other  prophets,  that  the  efforts  v.diich  Wisconsin  canners 
are  making  now,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  next  j^ear,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  possibility  of  improved  economic  conditions  in 
the  Fall  of  1932  will  result  in  a  period  of  increased  net  earn¬ 
ings  to  those  who  survive  and  will  possibly  bring  to  those  who 
are  gasping  for  breath  a  ray  of  hope  and  faith  in  the  future. 

Control  of  Pr^uction — The  history  of  collective  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  an  agricultural  or  manufactured  product 
shows  plainly  the  futility  of  such  effort.  Each  year  this  problem 
has  come  before  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  and  each 
vear  with  few  exceptions  the  acreage  planted  has  heen  increased. 
Right  in  the  face  of  the  largest  production  in  the  history  of 


the  pea  canning  industry  in  1930  canners  of  this  commodity 
laid  plans  for  another  large  acreage  in  1931.  In  order  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  control  into  the  anticipated  production 
program,  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  proceeded  to  call 
into  its  official  council,  men  of  experience  and  sound  judg:ment 
from  the  banking  interests,  the  can  companies,  the  seed  com¬ 
panies  and  Wisconsin  brokerage  companies  for  the  express 
purpose  of  “putting  the  screws”  on  these  Wisconsin  canners  who 
refused  to  cut  down  their  acreage.  A  careful  survey  of  stocks 
on  hand  and  possible  total  consumption  was  made.  From  this 
survey  the  Advisory  Council  recommended  a  cut  in  acreage  of 
at  least  25  %.  It  seemed  that  these  new  factors  of  influence 
would  accomplish  the  long  sought  for  reduction  in  acreage  but 
we  evidently  forgot  the  old  spirit  of  independence  that  has 
raised  so  much  hell  in  past  years.  When  the  crop  was  finally 
planted,  we  found  almost  a  normal  acreage  in  the  ground, 
plenty  of  credit  at  the  bank  and  all  the  cans  and  other  supplies 
lhat  could  possibly  be  used,  readily  obtainable.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  no  one  prayed  for  dry  weather  or  a  crop  failure.  I  am 
also  quite  sure  that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  must  have  a 
reservation  set  aside  for  the  pea  canners  of  this  country  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  He  manages  to  intercede  in  their  behalf, 
without  prayer  and  suplication  on  their  part,  without  any 
intention  of  listening  to  reason,  but  wUh  a  firm  and  steadfast 
purpose  to  go  right  ahead  and  produce  the  capacity  hoping  that 
all  the  other  pea  canners  in  the  United  States  were  dumb  and 
would  reduce  their  acreage. 

If  the  crop  had  come  through  with  a  normal  yield,  we  would 
have  had  twenty  million  cases  in  our  warehouses  today  and  the 
price  would  have  thrown  two-thirds  of  the  canning  companies 
into  bankruptcy  by  January  1st.  The  situation  is  bad  enough 
as  it  is  and  unless  we  start  right  now  to  definitely  control 
production  for  next  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  banks, 
the  can  companies  and  the  seed  companies,  I  am  afraid  that 
these  allied  interests  will  find  themselves  possessed  of  several 
canning  factories  and  warehouses  full  of  merchandise  by  this 
time  next  year. 

My  first  recommendation  is,  therefore,  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  immediate  consideration  by 
that  council  of  the  question  of  production  control  for  next  year. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  the  resolutions  committee  be 
authorized  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  for  the  heirs  or  those 
who  may  inherit  an  interest  in  canning  companies  that  fail  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  next  year. 

Growers’  Contracts — In  going  over  the  various  problems  and 
controversies  that  have  developed  with  the  growers  as  a  result 
of  the  crop  failure,  I  have  discovered  a  wide  variation  in  the 
forms  of  growers’  contracts  used  in  Wisconsin.  The  interesting 
thing  about  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  regardless  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  net  price  that  is  eventually  paid  for 
raw  stock  is  approximately  the  same.  In  spite  of  this  condi¬ 
tion.  we  find  neighboring  canners  in  competitive  territory  with 
distinctly  different  forms  of  gi'owers’  contracts  showing  no 
uniformity  of  scheduled  prices,  different  charges  for  seed,  stack¬ 
ing,  hauling,  adjustments  in  case  of  loss,  etc.  This  condition 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  growers  to  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  creates  a  situation  that  prevents  the  harmony  so 
necessary  in  the  production  of  a  quality  product. 

I  am  certain  that  a  definite  improvement  in  growers  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  brought  about  by  a  more  uniform  type  of  growers’ 
contract,  and  my  second  recommendation  is  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  authorized  to  study  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
uniform  contract  immediately  and  present  their  findings  to 
the  membership  before  contracts  are  written  for  1932.  I  would 
further  recommend  that  in  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  as 
to  plans  for  next  years,  that  no  growers’  contracts  of  any  char  • 
acter  be  written  until  after  February  1st,  1932. 

Future  Contracts — Back  in  pre-war  days  when  the  production 
of  canned  goods  was  often  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  any 
buyer  who  failed  to  make  forward  commitments  for  future  de¬ 
livery  was  frequently  compelled  to  pay  for  his  lack  of  foresight 
by  higher  prices  for  spot  goods  later  in  the  year.  Under  such 
a  set  of  conditions,  whenever  a  new  corporation  was  formed  to 
manufacture  seasonal  goods,  the  entire  production  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  plant  could  be  sold  in  advance. 

In  those  days  future  sales  contracts  usually  were  accepted  by 
financial  institutions  as  evidence  of  justification  for  substantial 
commercial  loans.  It  helped  to  create  a  gi’eat  many  new  plants, 
and  some  buyers  took  advantage  of  this  method  of  stimulating 
a  tremendous  production  of  those  items  which  particularly  in¬ 
terested  them.  And  now  in  the  long  post-war  period  we  find 
many  buyers  dictating  prices  to  their  sources  of  supply,  a 
condition  which  began  long  before  the  slump  of  1929. 

Today  complaints  come  from  many  sides  that  buyers  will  no 
longer  purchase  futures  the  absence  of  which,  it  is  often  as- 
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serted,  will  hamper  the  proper  production  of  foods  for  the 
country.  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  soundness  of  this 
form  of  complaint,  for  when  a  corporation’s  financing  depends 
upon  “hocking”  future  sales  contracts,  that  company  is  in  a 
precarious  financial  situation  and  needs  more  working  capital 
and  less  borrowed  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  has  an  interest  that  also  shonld 
be  recognized  and  reckoned  with.  As  long  as  he  can  buy  spot 
goods  for  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  he  must  pay  for  futures, 
he  is  hardly  justified  in  making  very  many  future  purchases. 

A  future  purchase,  after  all,  is  only  a  buyer’s  safeguard  against 
future  higher  prices,  but  when  an  industry  will  in  effect  donate 
that  security,  then  it  can  hardly  expect  to  sell  that  which  it  is 
already  giving  away. 

I  believe  there  is  or  should  be  a  very  definite  relationship 
between  the  volume  of  futures  sold,  the  production,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods.  There  has  been  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  canners  to  write  this  relationship  into  their  so- 
called  “future”  contracts  by  using  the  terms  “subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  price  at  the  time  of  delivery”  or  “guaranteed  against 
decline  of  price,”  etc.  The  weakness  in  this  type  of  contract 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  future  contract  at  all  but  simply 
a  memorandum  of  a  potential  sale  to  a  prospective  customer 
with  an  indefinite  objective  as  to  price  that  is  difficult  to  agree 
upon.  There  is  a  principle  involved  however  that  I  think  can 
be  applied  in  a  more  definite  and  comprehensive  manner  that 
will  tend  to  revive  interest  in  “futures”  and  create  confidence  in 
the  canned  foods  market. 

My  third  recommendation  is,  therefore,  a  basic  plan  to  co¬ 
ordinate  future  buying,  with  the  production  and  consumption 
of  canned  foods,  predicted  on  the  supposition  that  buyers  will 
buy  futures  only  and  w’hen  definite  assurances  are  given  them 
as  to  total  production  and  price  stabilization.  I  propose  that  a 
uniform  sales  contract  be  prepai’ed  on  each  of  the  major  items 
of  canned  foods  which  will  provide  in  effect  that  the  price 

stated  in  this  contract  shall  be  $ .  per  dozen  on  condition 

that  the  total  pack  of  this  item  in  the  United  States  for  the 

current  year  shall  not  exceed  .  million  cases  which  is 

approximately  the  average  annual  consumption  of  this  com¬ 
modity  and  that  for  every  million  cases  which  the  pack  exceeds 

that  amount,  the  price  on  this  contract  shall  be  I’educed  . 

cents  per  dozen. 

It  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this  plan  if  we  should  try 
to  put  “i-everse  Englisli”  on  the  contract  and  say  that  in  case  of 
a  short  pack  the  grice  would  be  increased  at  the  same  rate. 
In  the  event  of  a  short  pack,  the  price  on  “spots”  or  surplus 
would  naturally  be  increased  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Buyers 
would  be  assured  of  a  price  on  their  future  commitments  con¬ 
sistently  below  the  current  spot  market  and  the  same  time 
canners  who  assume  a  contract  of  this  character  would  auto¬ 
matically  seek  to  protect  both  their  buyer  and  themselves  by 
carefully  controlling  production. 

I  would  recommend  further  that  this  proposal,  if  approved 
by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  be  submitted  to  the 
conference  committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association  with 
a  request  that  they  give  it  definite  consideration  at  the  next 
regular  meeting. 

Official  Grades  on  Canned  Foods — This  past  year  has  resulted 
in  two  very  definite  and  (constructive  steps  being  taken  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  entire  canning  industry.  The 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Law 
became  effective  on  canned  peas  and  some  other  commodities 
last  June.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  and  organized  a  Federal  Grading  service  on  canned 
foods  which  Mr.  Paul  Williams  will  tell  us  about!  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session. 

'This  entire  question  of  uniform  standards  and  a  uniform 
grading  service  has  been  one  of  my  pet  projects  for  several 
years  past  because  I  have  always  felt  that  it  made  up^  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  a  program  of  efficient  distribution  and 
orderly  marketing  could  be  built.  The  McNary-Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment  definitely  classifies  and  labels  that  type  of  canned  foods 
that  heretofore  have  been  directly  responsible,  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  for  demoralized  prices  on  the  better  grades. 

The  use  of  a  Federal  or  State  certificate  of  grade  permits 
the  canner  and  distributor  to  meet  on  an  equal  footing  and 
will  eventually  eliminate  the  many  disputes  and  controversies 
arising  between  buyer  and  seller  with  reference  to  the  quality 
of  a  specified  offering  or  delivery.  Wisconsin  canners  have 
pioneered  in  this  work  and  I  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  support 
the  idea. 

The  Wisconsin  Canners  Sales  Corporation — For  years  past 
Wisconsin  Canners  have  been  experimenting  with  various  types 
of  sales  organizations  designed  to  stabilize  prices  and  promote 
an  orderly  marketing  of  our  product.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  review  the  history  of  these  efforts  except  to  say  that 
each  one  of  them'  has  been  constructive  and  has  contributed  to 


the  final  outcome  of  our  present  program.  Many  of  you  attended 
the  stockholders  meeting  of  the  sales  corporation  this  morning, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
l)resent  status  of  the  project.  The  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  has  seen  fit  to  initiate  this  movement  and  foster  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  sales  corporation  because  it  represents  the 
most  constructive  and  definite  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  industry  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Problems  of  production,  technical  research,  legislation  and 
factory  management  will  always  require  attention  but  the  big 
job  ahead  is  the  problem  of  sales  and  distribution.  The  sales 
corporation  assumes  this  responsibility  and  will  devote  its 
efforts  to  that  problem  exclusively. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  executive 
office  at  Madison  under  which  the  management  of  both  organi¬ 
zations  will  be  closely  co-ordinated  and  operated  at  minimum 
expense.  The  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  will  continue  to 
function  as  before  but  will  be  relieved  of  a  fair  portion  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Madison  office.  This  plan  is  of 
special  interest  and  importance  at  this  time  because  of  the 
anticipated  reduction  in  association  revenue  this  next  year  due 
to  the  short  pack.  There  are  many  bridges  to  be  crossed,  many 
l)roblems  to  be  solved  that  will  require  not  only  the  time  and 
careful  judgment  of  the  directors  but  of  vastly  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  the  active,  loyal  and  constructive  support  of  each  and 
every  "Wisconsin  Canner. 

With  my  personal  assurance  to  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
devote  every  ounce  of  energy,  thought  and  sincerity  I  am 
]>ossesscd  of  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  canning 
industry  in  this  state,  through  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Sales  Corporation,  may  I  re- 
<liiest  from  you,  a  resolution  indicating  your  approval  of  the 
plan  and  expressing  your  intention  to  be  equally  sincere  in  your 
Ijersonal  opinion  and  the  management  of  your  company. 

Association  I)ue.s — The  revenue  of  the  Association  will  be 
reduced  this  coming  year  approximately  nO'/'r  due  to  the  crop 
failure.  I  presume  some  of  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  regular  rate  even  on  this  short  pack. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  you  or  against  you  on  this 
point.  It  is  not  within  my  jurisdiction  to  say  what  you  can  or 
cannot  afford.  I  realize  that  in  the.se  distressful  times  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of 
association  activity,  but  I  will  challenge  anyone  to  show  a  good 
reason  why  the  Association  should  be  less  active  than  it  has 
been  or  wfiy  we  should  restrict  the  work  of  the  Association 
because  it  costs  money  to  support  it.  Due  to  the  participation 
of  the  Sales  Corporation  in  maintaining  the  Executive  Office, 
we  will  be  able  to  continue  our  association  work  as  before  for 
the  coming  year  if  the  rate  of  dues  remains  the  same.  At  the 
end  of  this  coming  year,  October  31,  1932,  it  may  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  rate  if  the  total  volume  produced  next  season  is 
back  to  normal. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  advise  a  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  equalizing  the  rate  on  beans,  corn  and  beets  with 
peas  as  these  other  commodities  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
requii'e  an  equal  part  of  the  association  work  in  their  behalf. 

Advertising-— We  have  recently  experienced  the  beginning  of 
the  long  anticipated  National  Canners  Association  advei’tising 
campaign  on  canned  foods.  This  campaign  is  of  unusual 
interest  because  of  its  scope  and  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
financed  outside  of  the  industry  itself.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  every  producer  and  distributor  of  canned  foods  should 
tie  in  an  advertising  program  of  his  own  with  this  National 
campaign.  Wisconsin  canners  individually  cannot  go  far  in 
such  a  plan  but  collectively  the  state  group  could  well  afford 
to  consider  a  Wisconsin  Canners  advertising  campaign.  I  know 
just  how  difficult  such  a  proposal  appears,  but  I  am  going  to 
recommend  that  an  advertising  committee  be  appointed  and 
that  they  prepare  a  detailed  plan  that  can  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  just  as  soon  as  conditions  become  normal  again  and  we 
can  afford  it.  Other  states  are  going  to  take  away  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  as  the  premier  vegetable  canning  state  unless 
we  watch  our  step  and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  ourselves 
against  such  a  possibility  through  a  state  publicity  campaign. 

The  Association  Label — Each  succeeding  year  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  condition  that  restricts  the  use  of  the  Association 
Label.  This  year  it  was  the  short  crop.  Two  fairly  good  out¬ 
lets  have  been  established,  however,  in  Madison  and  Milwaukee 
but  the  volume  sold  has  of  necessity  been  limited.  There  are 
wonderful  possibilities  in  this  label,  however,  that  are  becoming 
more  evident  every  day  and  I  wish  to  propose  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  transfer  the  equity  and  stock  of  labels  on  hand  on  the 
Sales  Corporation,  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  both  organizations, 
in  order  that  the  Sales  Corporation  may  proceed  to  actively 
promote  the  use  of  this  label. 

Wisconsin  identity  on  the  label  of  a  quality  product  backed 
up  by  an  advertising  or  sales  promotion  campaign  is  the  best 
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You  Are  Responsible 

for  the  OLNEY  DUO 


WASHER 


JT  WAS  to  fit  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  pea  canners  that  Sprague- 
Sells  designed  the  new  Olney  DUO 
Washer. 

Ever-seeking  high  speed  and  smooth 
operation,  you  wanted  double  capacity 
for  peak  load  service,  and  in  the  Olney 
DUO  you  have  it. 


WHEN  deliveries  are  irregular  and  heavy,  when  other  washers 
would  be  swamped  by  the  mounting  piles  of  field-boxes,  then 
the  Olney  Duo  is  in  its  element.  Levelling  peak  loads  is  its 
job.  Taking  each  boxfull  as  it  pours  out  of  the  Clipper  Cleaner,  the 
Duo  washes  your  peas  with  Olney  thoroughness  before  the  gummy 
vine  sap  that  mars  their  succulent  garden  flavor  has  time  to  harden 
and  become  irremovable. 

The  Duo  will  solve  your  thistle  problem,  too,  because  its  extra  large 
float  section  gives  double  capacity  here  also. 

There’s  no  need  to  stop  the  Olney  Duo  when  you  want  to  empty  out 
stones  and  dirt  trapped  in  the  double  riffle  board  section.  You  just 
close  a  handy  transfer  gate  at  the  feed  hopper  and  lift  out  one  of 
the  two  trays. 

And  what  a  wash  the  Duo  gives!  Eleven  nozzles  in  two  rows  set  at 
an  angle  inside  the  revolving  screen  give  a  wide  spraying  surface  that 
showers  a  Niagara  of  clean  water  on  every  last  pea. 

Double  capacity,  smoother  operation  and  better  quality 
in  the  can  is  what  the  Olney  Duo  offers  you.  And 
remember,  you  can  slip  a  Duo  in  the  place  of  your 
present  washer  without  having  to  wreck  the  plant.  It 
measures  13'  long  by  5'  8"  wide  by  4'  6"  high,  only  a 
foot  wider  and  four  inches  higher  than  the  single  Olney. 

Include  an  Olney  Duo  in  your  re-equipping  plans  this 
year.  Write  today  for  quotation. 
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OLNEY  Duo 
WASHER 

LEVELS  THOSE  PEAK 
LOADS  OFWAITING 
FIELD  BOXES.  .  . 


SPRAGUE- SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

308  W.  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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insurance  I  know  of  against  loss  of  reputation  and  consumer 
acceptance.  Individual  effort  along  this  line  amounts  to  very 
little.  Collective  or  group  effort  only  can  put  it  over. 

Technical  Research — The  problems  of  growing  and  process¬ 
ing  have  changed  from  those  of  increased  production  per  acre 
or  per  line  of  machinery  to  those  of  improvement  of  quality 
in  the  can.  This  involves  improved  varieties  of  seed,  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  methods  of  handling  and  processing.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin,  College  of  Agriculture,  has  always  co-operated 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  work  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  just  as  long  as  the  work  can  be  supported  financially. 

We  were  compelled  to  call  on  the  various  seed  companies 
for  contributions  this  past  year  because  the  legislature  refused 
to  provide  the  College  with  funds  for  this  work.  The  college 
desires  to  continue  in  this  research  on  canning  crops  and  I 
would  recommend  an  expression  of  approval  from  this  group 
for  the  work  thus  far  with  a  request  that  the  State  Legislature 
be  petitioned  at  the  next  session  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  permit 
the  College  to  expand  its  program  for  the  canning  industry. 
Marvelous  results  have  been  achieved  and  more  are  to  come 
but  funds  must  be  provided  or  the  work  will  stop  entirely. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  in  this  connection  the  initial  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  four  year  course  for  canners  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  course  is  designed  to  include  basic  training  in 
the  agricultural  college  with  special  courses  in  bacteriology, 
mechanical  engineering,  comemrce  and  business  management. 
It  will  fit  graduates  for  active  work  in  connection  with  the  food 
manufacturing  industry  and  I  am  sure  will  meet  the  approval 
on  not  only  Wisconsin  canners  but  other  states  as  well. 

May  I  say  now  in  closing  this  rather  lengthy  report  that  in 
spite  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  past  year,  the  work 
as  your  Executive  Secretary  has  been  interesting  every  day. 
Not  only  that,  but  each  of  those  days  seem  to  have  brought  a 
tightening  of  old  friendships  and  the  beginning  of  new  ones. 
The  test  of  true  friendship  is  the  ability  to  criticise  each  other 
and  still  be  friends.  I  have  heard  your  criticism  and  I  hope 
you  have  heard  mine.  You  have  all  been  fair  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  likewise.  If  as  a  result  of  things  said  or  done,  we  have 


made  the  path  just  a  little  smoother  for  each  other,  even 
though  we  have  both  stumbled  occasionally,  I  am  satisfied 
and  happy  and  I  hope  you  are  also.  It’s  a  tough  old  game 
that  tries  the  patience  and  metal  of  the  best  of  men.  Some¬ 
times  the  strain  is  more  than  we  can  stand  and  down  we  go 
like  all  good  soldiers  fighting  to  the  last  breath,  firm  in  our 
faith,  however,  that  the  rest  of  the  boys  will  carry  on. 

Immediately  following  the  Executive  Secretary’s  report  the 
session  was  devoted  to  discussion  and  consideration  of  several 
topics  of  interest.  Chairman  Weix  asked  Mr.  Burr  to  lead  this 
discussion. 

The  Association  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  research  work 
as  carried  out  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  and 
requested  that  the  University  ask  the  State  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  1932  research  program. 

Mr.  Burr  explained  that  there  have  been  many  requests  by 
wholesalers  for  a  greater  label  allowance  and  also  swell  allow¬ 
ance,  to  be  written  into  their  contracts.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  a  uniform  rate  be  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  increase  on  label  or 
swell  allowances. 

After  considerable  discussion  concerning  growers’  contracts, 
it  was  found  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  form  of 
contracts  now  in  use.  Most  peas  are  now  contracted  for  in 
three  different  manners;  on  the  flat  rate  basis,  on  the  grade 
basis  and  on  the  sifting  basis ;  so  that  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  make  a 
thorough  study  of  growers’  contract  from  which  to  formulate 
a  uniform  contract.  If  necessary,  one  for  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going  methods  of  buying. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was  that  of  I’aising  the 
Association  Dues  on  Corn,  Beans  and  Beets  to  the  equal  of 
those  on  Peas,  as  the  canning  of  these  products  is  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  decided  to  put  this  question 
before  the  Section  Meetings  for  their  approval. 


(Continued  next  week.) 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits'  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


From  time  to  time,  this  column  has  been  told  small 
canners  have  found  it  hard  to  avail  themselves  of 
suggestions  made  he’re  because  they  were  compelled 
to  continue  marketing  their  pack  through  brokers. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  make  as  many  sugges¬ 
tions  as  possible  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  canner, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  he  markets  his  goods  and 
we  are  glad  we  can  again  tell  you  about  a  mobile,  in¬ 
expensive  plan  for  popularizing  your  line  or  output 
with  wholesale  and  retail  trade  no  matter  if  your  sales 
are  still  being  made  in  large  part  at  least  by  brokers. 

First  let’s  sum  up  some  of  the  requisites  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  advertising  for  effective  use  at  a  moderate 
cost  by  the  smaller  packer. 

I  would  not  place  cheapness  of  the  advertising  unit 
first  but  rather,  look  for  effectiveness.  No  matter  if 
the  first  co.st  seems  rather  high  if  the  advertising  idea 
to  be  promoted  has  the  merit  of  helping  to  increase 
sales  and  consumer  demand.  In  the  case  of  the  medium 
I  will  discuss  with  you  now,  however,  first  cost  is 
moderate  and  the  plan  has  been  effective  in  use  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years. 

We  will  list  first  then,  effectiveness,  next  adaptability 
to  various  classes  of  trade  and  next,  cost  in  comparison 
to  worth  of  results  obtained. 


The  problem  then  is  to:  prepare  an  advertising  plan 
that  will  appeal  to  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  as 
w’ell  as  induce  consumers  to  buy  our  goods.  Then  we 
must  be  sure  we  can  apply  it  to  those  mentioned  and 
lastly,  we  want  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  will  not 
have  to  mortgage  the  farm  to  pay  for  what  we  have 
in  mind. 

Very  good,  I  have  a  plan  which  will  do ! 

Prepare  in  your  own  office,  individualized  display 
cards  for  wholesalers’  offices  and  show  rooms,  for  lead¬ 
ing  retail  grocers’  most  elaborate  displays  and  at  which 
the  same  time  carry  an  appetite  appeals  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  an  urge  to  buy. 

One  firm  at  least,  is  in  a  position  to  supply  any 
canner  with  an  outfit  that  can  be  used  to  turn  out  show 
cards,  such  as  I  have  in  mind,  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute  and  at  a  cost  of  not  over  ten  cents  each,  this 
amount  to  include  labor  and  material  charges  as  well 
as  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  press,  for  that  is  what  really  makes  the  outfit 
cost  as  much  as  it  does,  weighs  about  three  hundred 
pounds  in  a  medium  size,  it  is  substantially  made  to 
exert  a  pressure  of  several  tons. 

Specially  prepared  paper  or  “board”  finished  in  an 
individualistic  manner  is  used  as  a  background  for 
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artistic  lettering  in  as  many  colors  and  shapes  as  the 
human  mind  can  conceive. 

The  lettering  on  each  show  card  or  store  hanger  or 
whatnot  is  imprinted  or  sunk  into  the  board  by  means 
of  pressure  exerted  by  the  press  on  type  set  up  some¬ 
what  as  a  printer  sets  type.  Except  that  in  this  case, 
the  type  are  placed  on  a  wax  surfaced  composition 
sheet  which  holds  them  in  any  position  in  which  they 
may  be  placed  and  used  once. 

Setting  type  is  a  simple  matter  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  any  girl  in  your  office  can  do  a  job  after  a  little 
instruction  and  practice  which  will  do  credit  to  an  ex¬ 
pert  layout  man  and  artist. 

Usually  four  fonts  of  various  sized  type  are  fur¬ 
nished  or  bought  with  each  press,  lines  and  ornamental 
borders  are  offered  in  large  profusion  as  well  at  attrac¬ 
tive  borders  for  use  in  ornamenting  your  cards, 
hangers,  etc.  A  paper  cutter  comes  with  the  outfit, 
the  background  paper  as  well  as  colored  paper  for 
making  letters  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices 
from  the  makers  of  the  press.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
profit  as  much  from  the  sale  of  the  press  in  the  first 
place  as  they  do  from  your  continued  use  of  it  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  charge  no  more  for  supplies 
bought  from  them  than  you  would  have  to  pay  any¬ 
one  from  whom  you  might  buy  them. 

An  outfit  such  as  I  have  described  costs  about  five 
hundred  dollars  but  may  be  bought  on  a  rental  basis, 
pay  so  much  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  press  and 
type  selected  and  all  rentals  will  apply  on  the  estab¬ 
lished  price  of  the  press  and  complete  outfit  if  it  is 
finally  purchased  outright. 

I  can  hear  some  one  say  that  five  hundred  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money  for  a  small  canner  to  pay  for  some¬ 


thing,  the  use  of  which  he,  can  not  be  certain  will  help 
increase  his  profitable  distribution. 

All  right,  let’s  argue  the  proposition  a  minute ! 

There  are  about  twenty  odd  shopping  days  before 
Christmas  and  the  holiday  season.  Have  you  thought 
of  anything  to  be  given  to  your  Brokers  and  better 
customers  at  least  as  a  token  of  your  appreciation  for 
their  business  and  support  during  1931?  I’ll  bet  you 
haven’t,  but  I  ani)  equally  sure  that  if  you  had  one  of 
the  presses  I  am  writing  about  in  your  office  you  would 
prepare  an  individual  calendar  for  each  of  them,  em¬ 
boss  their  name  on  it  and  secure  for  it  a  prominent 
place  in  their  office  during  1932. 

That  would  be  worthwhile,  wouldn’t  it?  You  bet  it 
would  and  it  would  be  especially  well  thought  of  by 
you  and  your  organization  if  it  could  be  bought  at  a 
price  and  in  quantities  within  reason. 

Well,  a  calendar  such  as  I  have  described  can  be  made 
in  your  office  at  a  cost  of  not  over  twenty  cents  each 
for  as  beautiful  as  individual  a  calendar  as  one  could 
hope  to  buy  from  any  source. 

Then  you  can  tell  your  wholesale  distributors  you 
will  furnish  counter  display  cards  or  wall  hangers  for 
their  customers,  each  with  the  customers  name  on  it 
thus  insuring  long  life  for  its  display  and  make  good 
promptly  your  promise. 

If  you  are  adding  items  to  your  line  or  have  several 
in  it,  or  if  you  are  packing  under  several  principal 
labels  you  can  make  up  just  as  many  cards  or  hangers 
as  you  need  for  each  and  you  will  not  be  burdened  with 
the  expense  for  and  storage  of  the  enormous  quantities 
one  often  buys  feeling  that  it  is  best  to  get  ten  thousand 
of  each  inasmuch  as  one  can  buy  ten  thousand  about 
as  cheaply  as  he  can  half  that  number. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANKERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS,  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE,  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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Shelf  strips  for  the  designation  of  particular  shelves 
in  a  store  as  the  department  where  your  goods  are 
carried  can  be  made  on  this  press.  Price  cards  for 
special  sales,  these  made  in  any  imaginable  shape  or 
form  are  quickly  produced  on  it. 

Even  needed  signs  about  office  or  factory  can  be 
made  for  little  or  no  cost  from  scrap  ends  of  backing 
and  type  paper.  If  you  need  only  three  or  four,  that 
is  all  you  need  to  make  and  you  can  have  them  for 
less  than  your  local  printer  would  charge  you. 

This  department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  manufacturing  the  press  and 
outfit  I  have  described. 

Several  leading  canners  are  already  using  it,  I  hope 
more  adopt  it. 

- - 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  ADOPTED  BY 
PACIFIC  SALMON  SALES  CORPORATION 

“Demoralization  of  a  specific  inaustry  extends  only 
to  a  certain  point,  says  G.  P.  Halterty  &  Co.,  of  beattle. 
Wash.  “Beyond  that,  competitors  cease  to  oe  competi¬ 
tors — at  least  in  a  destructive  sense,  and  cooperate  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  industry. 

Hence  the  formation  of  the  racific  Salmon  Sales 
Coi’poration  which,  under  capable  and  aggressive  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Northwest,  is 
rapidly  getting  into  its  stride. 

Many  trade  abuses  and  selling  ills  have  crept  into 
the  industry  over  a  period  of  time  which  have  been 
detrimental  to  sellers  and  distributors  alike. 

To  correct  this  condition  the  Sales  Corporation  has 
adopted  rules  governing  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  Salmon  is  to  be  sold.  These  rules  have  just 
been  released  to  the  various  members  and  for  your 
posting,  a  copy  is  attached  hereto. 

We  predict  that  any  factor  who  shapes  his  merchan¬ 
dising  policy  on  other  than  a  constructive  basis,  W’ill 
be  as  popular  as  a  “polecat  under  the  town  hall,”  and 
invites  similar  treatment.’’ 

1.  Price — ^The  price  to  be  that  named  by  the  packers 
to  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation. 

2.  Price  Guarantee — Sellers  guarantee  is  to  apply  on 
unshipped  orders,  goods  in  transit,  and  unsold  floor 
stocks,  but  in  no  case  shall  guarantees  apply  beyond 
thirty  days  after  arrival  of  shipment. 

3.  Sales  shall  be  made-  on  terms  and  conditions  as 
per  standard  form  of  contracts  adopted  by  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Sales  Corporation. 

4.  All  sales  shall  be  made  for  prompt  shipment.  No 
sales  shall  be  confirmed  for  shipment  later  than  60 
days  from  date  of  receipt  of  order. 

5.  Repudiation  or  Cancellation — Repudiation  or  can¬ 
cellation  of  contract  by  purchaser  shall  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corporation 
for  its  consideration. 

6.  Advertising — No  advertising  allowances  of  any 
kind  or  description  shall  be  made  to  the  purchaser. 

7.  Consignments — All  further  packers  warehouse 
stocks  and/or  consignments  are  to  be  discontinued 
(except  ICY  POINT  Brand)  pending  further  survey  to 
be  m^e  by  the  committee. 

8.  Commission — Five  percent  (5%)  commission  will 
be  allowed  on  the  net  North  Pacific  Coast  f.o.b.  value 
of  Salmon.  Said  commission  to  be  allowed  to  local 
primary  brokers  only. 

9.  Local  Primary  Brokers — Local  primary  broker 
shall  not  pay  brokerage  in  excess  of  two  and  one-half 


percent  (21/2%)  to  any  field  broker.  No  part  of  the 
primary  or  field  broker’s  commission  shall  be  paid 
directly  or  indirectly  to  purchaser. 

10.  These  rules  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  until 
otherwise  changed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

- ^ - 

1931  CORN  PACK 

By  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 
November  12,  1931. 

The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  announces  that  the  1931 
com  pack  amounted  to  19,414,667  cases,  compared 
with  15,692,172  cases  in  1930,  both  based  on  cases  of 
24  No.  2  cans. 

Of  the  1931  pack  figure,  95.4  per  cent  represents 
actual  canners  pack  figures  reported  to  the  Bureau. 
The  remaining  4.6  per  cent  is  based  on  estimated  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable. 

The  figures  were  collected  to  show  the  cream  style 
and  whole  grain  pack  separately  for  the  first  time. 
The  state  figures  for  these  two  styles  of  pack  are 
shown  separately  except  where  it  was  necessary  to 
group  a  number  of  states  together  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disclosing  the  activities  of  individual  firms. 

This  release  of  the  final  pack  statistics  is  made  just 
four  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  original  mailing  of 
the  schedules.  This  speed  in  collecting  and  publishing 
the  figures  depended  entirely  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
canners,  and  similar  cooperation  in  connection  with 
future  1931  packs  will  insure  early  publication  of  those 
also. 


PACK  OF  CANNED  CORN 
on  the  basis  of  cases  of  24 — 2’s 


1931 

Cream 

Style 

Pack 

1931 

Whole 

Grain 

Pack 

1931 

Total 

Pack 

1930 

Total 

Pack 

Illinois  . 

.  3,262,953 

525,214 

3,788,167 

3,261,074 

Maryland  . 

,.  1,469,777 

485,984 

1,955,761 

621,961 

Minnesota  . 

..  1,183,694 

651,168 

1,834,862 

2,911,895 

New  York  . 

..  1,018,555 

61,823 

1,080,378 

646,760 

Pennsylvania 

109,10R 

127,940 

237,048 

96,968 

Wisconsin  . 

..  711,618 

711,618 

685,974 

Delaware  ..) 

(  181,382 

192,376 

Indiana  . ) 

(  2,362,179 

1,272,291 

Iowa  . ) 

(  3,227,229 

2,552,023 

Maine  . )  (b)8,957,110 

(b)  153,391 

(  1,245,375  (a)  1,929,864 

Nebraska  ...) 

(  223,503 

275,768 

Ohio  . ) 

(  1,870,833 

749,983 

All  Others . 

..  649,730 

46,602 

696,332 

495,235 

Totals  .... 

..17,362,545 

2,052,122 

19,414.667 

15,692,172 

(a)  Includes  Vermont. 

(b)  Combined  to  avoid  disclosing  the  activities  of  individual 
concerns. 


CORN  PACKS,  1930  and  1931 


on  the  basis 

of  cases  of  all  sizes 

Container  No. 

1931 

1931 

Size 

to  the 

Cream 

Whole 

1931 

1930 

case 

Style 

Grain 

Total 

Total 

Pack 

Pack 

Pack 

Pack 

No.  1 . 

...  48 

574,079 

78,393 

652,472 

817,415 

No.  2 . 

,.  24 

15,209,852 

1,821,635 

17,031,487 

13,405,796 

No.  10.... 

..  6 

580,057 

66,718 

646,775 

439,985 

No.  55.... 

...  48) 

(  127,110 

263,817 

No.  300.. 

..  48) 

(a)639,250 

(a) 13,624 

(  44,490 

154,726 

No.  303.. 

...  36) 

(  481,280 

187,513 

Misc.  Sizes 

15,764 

80,814 

96,578 

351,051 

Totals . 

..  17.019.008 

2,061,184 

19,080,192 

15,620,303 

(a)  Combined  to  avoid  disclosing  the  activities  of  individual 
concerns. 
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CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 

column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

December  1 — Michigan  Canners,  hotel  and  city  to  be 
named  later. 

December  8-9 — Ohio  Canners  Annual,  Deshler  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

December  10-11 — New  York  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester. 

December  15 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa. 

December  15-10 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  hotel  and 
city  to  be  named  later. 

December  16-17 — Tri-State  Packers,  Hotel  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  Baltimore,  Md. 

January  25  to  29.  1932 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 

PINAL  Colyums”  fired  this  at  us,  as  printers.  See 
if  it  does  not  fetch  you : 

“If  you  have  never  believed  in  budgeting  your 
business  (allocating  the  proper  pai'f  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  annual  revenue  to  each  item  of  expense, 
checking  it  tightly  each  month),  if  you  have  never 


believed  in  trade  association  work,  if  you  have 
never  believed  in  salesmanship,  now  is  the  time  to 
say,  “I’ve  learned  my  lesson.”  If  you  are  a  me¬ 
chanical  expert  or  an  artistic  soul,  but  don’t  know 
what  a  Balance  Sheet  is,  or  an  Operating  State¬ 
ment,  hire  someone  who  does,  or  bring  in  an  ac¬ 
countant  before  it  is  too  late.” 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


SPEAR,  cannejd  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  July  1,  1906,  by 
Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corporation,  Seattle,  Washington. 

RONCO,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  April  1,  1931.  Robilio 
&  Cuneo,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

FLORIORANGE,  canned  orange  juice  for  food  purposes.  Use 
claimed  since  December,  1930,  by  Floriorange  Canneries,  Inc., 
Mount  Dora,  Florida. 

DATIL,  pepper  sauce  and  a  pepper  dressing.  Use  claimed 
since  August  20,  1931,  by  Charles  F.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Products 
Incorporated,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

TWO“S’”,  peanut  butter.  Use  claimed  since  July  15,  1931. 
Charles  A.  Scudder  doing  business  as  Two-s  Food  Products  Co., 
Oakland,  California. 

.NORTHERN  GOLD,  canned  corn.  Use  claimed  since  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1931.  Blue  Earth  Canning  Company,  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota. 

CHEMET,  food  product  consisting  of  a  combination  of  cooked 
meat  and  cheese.  Use  claimed  since  July  2,  1929,  by  Swift  and 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


W  ^ 


.g'TTSBUHt’L 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  andTerne  Plates,  Etc. 


\\‘  AMHBC 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Sales  OFFICES;  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit 
^  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 


lixport  Distributors— VUVTBD  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO..  New  York  City 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

National  Marketing  Plan  Winning  for  British  Canning  Trade — Wholesale  Grocery  Executives 
Warned  Against  “Detail”  Neglet — More  Severe  Penalties  for  Pure  F ood  Act  Violations  Ask¬ 
ed  by  Campbell — Unfair  Trade  Practices  Scored  by  New  York  Wholesale  Grocery  Groups — 

Kentucky  Sales  Tax  Suit  Dismissed. 


National  Marketing  Plan  Winning  for  British  Canning 
Trade — The  British  canning  industry  is  competing  upon 
level  terms  with  the  long  established  American  export 
trade  for  the  first  time  since  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
major  industry  in  Great  Britain  largely  because  of  the  success 
of  a  national  marketing  plan  introduced  last  year  and  perfected 
in  1931,  recent  dispatches  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Alfred  Nutting,  of  the  London  office  of  the  American 
Consul,  stated. 

The  marketing  plan  has  standardized  output  and  coordinated 
canning  methods,  and  every  branch  of  the  trade  is  experiencing 
unprecendented  activity,  Mr.  Nutting  reported.  The  growth 
of  the  industry  in  the  past  three  years,  in  the  face  of  the 
depression  existing  throughout  the  world,  is  considered  only  a 
prelude,  moreover,  he  said,  to  the  establishment  of  England  as 
one  of  the  great  canned  fruit  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  released  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  in  connection  with  Mr.  Nutting's,  report: 

To  what  extent  the  American  business  would  feel  the  com¬ 
petition  from  English  products  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  both,  as 
regards  developments  in  the  domestic  field  in  England  and  in 
the  foreign  business.  However,  the  United  States  last  year 
exported  to  England  18,471,338  pounds  of  canned  fruits  valued 
at  $1,624,925;  and  to  all  countries  American  shipments  totalled 
approximately  253,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  more  than 
$24,000,000. 

Total  exports  of  canned  vegetables  by  the  United  States  last 
year  were  67,70^7,585  pounds,  valued  at  $6,721,324.  These 
figures,  however,  are  not  broken  down  by  countries. 

The  extensive  growth  of  the  British  canning  industry  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  production  of  canned  fruits  rose  from 
6,700,000  cans  in  1928  to  18,700,000  cans  in  1930.  The  output 
of  canned  vegetables  has  shown  an  even  more  striking  ex¬ 
pansion  with  1,500,000  cans  reported  in  1928  and  15,700,000  cans 
two  years  later. 

When  fall  returns  for  1931  become  available,  a  further  large 
increase  is  anticipated.  With  the  canning  of  plums  and  dam¬ 
sons,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  current  season,  it  is  reported 
that  every  branch  of  the  trade  is  busier  than  ever  before. 
Record  supplies  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  home  and 
steadily  growing  export  markets. 

It  is  further  stated  that  experts  had  expected  that  the  latest 
returns  would  double  those  for  1930,  but  1931  has  proved  to 
be  a  bad  year  for  some  fruits,  notably  plums,  and  this  maV 
prevent  the  attainment  of  such  a  high  figure.  The  increase  in 
the  numlrer  of  factories,  however,  may  counter-balance  this, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Home-grown  canned  produce  can  now  be  obtained  in,  England 
in  a  variety  of  fruits  and  llavors  with  which  foreign  countries 
do  not  compete,  but  the  expanding  consumption  of  which  must 
affect  the  sales  of  imported  canned  fruits. 

Wholesale  Grocery  Executives  Warned  Against  “Detail” 
Neglect — Wholesale  grocery  executives  were  warned  against 
neglect  of  certain  details  in  business  which  deserve  careful 
consideration,  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  which  pointed  out  to  its  members  that 
constant  watch  must  be  kept  on  their  business,  citing  the  need 
of  a  check  to  ascertain  if  adequate  food  law  guaranties  from  the 
manufacturers  and  canners  they  purchase  from  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  goods  as  one  of  their  chief  problems  at  the 
present. 

“Another  subject,”  the  bulletin  continued,  “which  should  be 
given  particular  attention  at  this  time,  in  view  of  general 
business  conditions,  concerns  stocks  of  merchandise.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  certain  packaged  grocery  products  sold 
under  brand  names,  and  which  have  been  popularized  by  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  have  been  slow  in  following  the  downward 
trend'  in  commodity  prices. 

“The  practice  of  manufacturers  and  canners  in  guaranteeing 
distributors  against  price  declines  has  led  some  wholesale 
grocers  to  assume,  with  justification,  that  a  particular  article 
is  protected  against  price  decline  by  the  manufacturer.  It 


should  be  remembered  that  not  all  manufacturers  and  canners 
guarantee  their  products  against  price  declines.  Of  course, 
LUIS  policy  of  guaranteeing  against  price  decline  may  be  adopted 
or  rejected  by  any  manufacturer  according  to  his  own  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  and  individual  opinion.  It  is  well  established  by 
a  number  of  court  decisions  that  concerted  efforts  by  distributors 
to  coerce  or  inlluence  manufacturers  either  one  way  or  the  other 
with  respect  to  price  guaranty  policies  is  illegal.  However, 
the  individual  grocer  should  make  certain  regarding  the  policies 
of  the  various  manufacturers  from  whom  the  wholesaler  pur¬ 
chases,  i.  e.,  whether  prices  are  protected  or  not. 

“In  the  event  that  an  individual  manufacturer  of  his  free 
will  does  guarantee  against  price  decline,  the  distributor,  of 
course,  is  reimbursed  when  prices  are  lowered,  provided  the 
manufacturer  is  solvent.  However,  manufacturers  who  do  not 
provide  guarantee  against  price  declines  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  distributors  even  when  drastic  price  re¬ 
ductions  suddenly  are  announced  by  the  manufacturer.” 

The  importance  of  this  question  was  emphasized  by  the 
bulletin  which  pointed  out  that  “this  is  a  subject  to  which  all 
wholesale  grocers  should  give  careful  consideration.” 

“There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  trade  circles  that  certain 
free  deals  and  other  selling  schemes  which  result  in  temporary 
price  reductions  are  fast  losing  their  pulling  power,”  the 
bulletin  continued.  “Because  of  present  conditions  manufac¬ 
turers  of  grocery  products,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  other 
commodities,  which  are  sold  under  brand  names,  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  readjusting  their  prices  to  meet  present  market 
and  commodity  conditions.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  advisable 
for  all  indi'vidual  wholesale  grocer’s  to  study  their  stocks  care¬ 
fully  to  inform  themselves  not;  only  of  the  size  of  their  stocks 
in  view'  of  today’s  volume,  but  also  the  status  of  such  stocks 
of  merchandise  with  relation  of  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  purchased. 

This  is  just  a  few  of  the  many  merchandising  problems  with 
which  the  wholesale  grocer  is  confronted  in  this  day  of  highly 
competitive  conditions  in  the  food  industry,  the  bulletin  con¬ 
cluded. 

“Under  present  conditions,  merchants  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  for  what  seem  to  be  minor  details  often  become 
major  problems.” 

More  Severe  Penalties  for  Pure  Food  Act  Violations  Asked 
by  Campbell — Holding  that  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act” 
does  not  insure  all  of  those  safeguards  that  its  framers  pre¬ 
sumably  intended,”  Walter  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  recently  urged  Congress  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act,  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  definitions  for  food  products  and  pass  the  “slack-fill” 
bill,  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  deceptive  packages. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  difficulties  suffered  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  enforcing  its  provisions  by  Mr.  Campbell  in 
making  his  annual  report  to  Congress  for  the  1931  fiscal  year. 
He  further  declared  that  the  changes  recommended  by  him  to 
strengthen  the  Act  were  based  on  more  than  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  urging  an  amendment  to  the  Act,  increasing  “measurably” 
the  punishment  for  violations  of  the  law,  he  pointed  out  that 
“not  infrequently  firms  are  encountered  which  repeatedly 
violate  the  law,  paying  the  fines  imposed  under  it  when  ship¬ 
ments  are  apprehended  by  the  department  and  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  brought,  but  apparently  regarding  these  penalties  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  license  tax  for  doing  an  illegal  business. 

“While  firms  of  this  character  do  not  persist  in  business  in¬ 
definitely,”  Mr.  Campbell  continued,  “a  more  postive  deterrent 
effect  would  be  insured  if  more  severe  financial  penalties  could 
be  imposed.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  jail  sentences, 
authorized  in  second  offenses,  where  the  shipper  is  a  corporation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  also  be  granted  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  to  establish  definitions  of  food  products  and  to 
prescribe  limits  of  composition  for  manufactured  articles  sold 
under  defined  names,  which  would  be  pleaded  as  the  basis  of 
an  offense  in  cases  where  products  fail  to  meet  these  definitions 
and  tolerances,  he  added. 
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“The  definitions  and  tolerances  for  food  products  issued  by 
the  department  in  the  past  were  merely  administrative  and 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  viola¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Campbell  explained.  “Where  the  validity  of  the 
definitions  and  tolerances  is  challenged,  the  department  must 
support  them  through  the  employment  of  experts  to  prove  that 
the  product  in  question  is  not  entitled  to  be  sold  under  the  name 
on  the  label  or  invoice. 

“This  procedure  has  been  fairly  successful,  but  it  is  very 
expensive.  Not  only  would  authority  conferred  upon  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  establish  definitions  and  tolerances  for  food  simplify 
the  procedure  under  the  act,  but  it  would  also  serve  to  eliminate 
to  a  large  extent,  without  court  proceedings,  the  imposition  on 
the  public  and  the  unfair  trade  competition  involved  in  the 
substitution  of  spurious  articles.  Senate  Bill  1133,  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress,  proposes  to  grant  this  authority  and 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Passage  of  the  “slack-fill”  bill  by  Congress  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  This  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House  several  times, 
and  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
would  materially  increase  the  protection  afforded  to  the  public, 
he  said. 

Unfair  Trade  Practices  Scored  by  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocer  Group — Serious  protest  against  current  tactics  pursued 
by  the  larger  food  manufacturers  in  selling  to  the  trade  were 
voiced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  which  voted  resolutions  condemning  the 
“unfair”  practices  existing  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 

The  organization’s  resolutions  protesting  against  the  “unfair” 
tactics  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  to  all  packers  and  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  and 
advertised  food  products. 

The  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  Inc.,  have  found  serious  abuses  and  un¬ 
fair  business  practices  existing  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
which  should  be  corrected; 

“Be  it  resolved: 

“1.  That  manufactui-ers  and  packers  of  trade-marked  and 
advertised  articles  maintain  and  have  available  for  their  dis¬ 
tributors  a  published  price  list  showing  all  discounts  and  quan¬ 
tity  prices,  including  special  discounts,  rebates,  free  deals  and 
quota  arrangements. 

“2.  That  every  manufacturer  and  packer  should  have  a 
uniform  carload  price  as  a  maximum  unit,  which  price  should 
represent  the  actual  saving  effected  the  manufacturer  of  freight, 
warehousing  and  hauling  charges  over  the  minimum  quantity 
price.  This  minimum  price  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
carload  price  is  based. 

“3.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  yearly  quotas  and  any  other 
arrangements  that  may  effect  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices. 

“Therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved,  that  this  association  appeals 
to  all  manufacturers,  packers,  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commi.ssion  and  other  food  organizations  and 
urges  them  to  try  and  remedy  the  present  unfair  business 
methods  that  prevail  among  manufacturers  and  packers.” 

Kentucky  Sales  Tax  Suit  Dismissed — The  interlocutory  in¬ 
junction  suit  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  to  present 
collection  of  the  retail  gross  sales  tax  by  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  been  dismissed.  The  special  federal  court  of  thi’ee 
judges  upheld  the  motion  of  the  state’s  attorney  to  dismiss  the 
suit  for  lack  of  equitable  jurisdiction.  This  validates  the  law 
against  the  exercise  of  which  an  injunction  has  been  pending. 


The  suit  heard  last  January  affects  the  suits  filed  by  the 
J.  G.  Penney  Co.  and  other  chain  store  organizations  operating 
throughout  Kentucky.  The  case  involves  the  collection  of  a 
graduated  retail  sales  tax  and  probably  will  be  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of  the  law  firm  of  Nichols-Morrill- 
Wood-Marx  &  Ginter  of  Cincinnati,  representing  the  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
together  with  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Louisville 
and  others,  stated,  after  study  of  the  decision  that  “the  court 
did  not  pass  upon  such  validity  either  by  inference  or  otherwise. 
The  court  limited  itself  to  technical  question  of  whether  the 
taxpayer  could  by  suit  in  equity  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law,  or  was  compelled  to  proceed  in  action  at  law.” 

“The  court  held  that  as  the  taxpayer  had  adequate  remedy 
at  lay,  there  was  no  equity  jurisdiction.”  However,  the  court 
said  “taxpayer  could  proceed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  law  action  and  could  raise  all  questions  in  that  way.” 

- * - -  V 

CLINTON  L.  BAXTER  IS  DEAD 

NE  of  the  fine  figures  of  canning  passed  on  to 
his  reward  on  Monday,  November  16th,  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  had  gone  on,  a  visit,  when 
he  was  fatally  stricken.  He  was  Clinton  L.  Baxter, 
head  of  the  Portland  Packing  Co.,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
The  remains  were  taken  back  home  and  he  was  buried 
there.  He  was  in  his  73rd  year.  He  was  prominent  in 
association  work  and  well  known  and  loved  throughout 
the  industry. 

Graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  with  honors  in 
1881,  Mr.  Baxter  began  his  career  with  the  Portland 
Packing  Co.  which  his  father,  James  Phinney  Baxter, 
helped  to  organize  with  Walter  Davis.  The  Portland 
Packing  Co.,  succeeded  the  pioneer  firm  of  J.  Winslow 
Jones  Co.,  the  first  packer  of  canned  corn  in  the  world. 

Upon  retirement  of  the  elder  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr. 
Davis,  founders  of  the  company,  the  two  sons,  Clinton 
Baxter  and  Walter  Davis,  came  in,  and  under  their 
leadership  the  company  grew  to  the  front  ranks  of  its 
field.  As  it  expanded  Clinton  Davis,  son  of  Mr.  Baxter’s 
partner,  joined  the  concern,  making  the  third  of  the 
Davis  family  identified  with  it. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  father,  James  Phinney  Baxter,  was 
mayor  of  Portland  for  five  consecutive  terms.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Literary  Society  of  New  England  and 
was  an  author  of  note,  writing  many  books  which  re¬ 
ceived  wide!  recognition.  Among  them  was  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  State  of  Maine.” 

,  One  of  his  brothers  is  Gov.  Percy  Baxter  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters, 
five  brothers  and  one  sister  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  Canal  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  a  governor 
of  Bowdin  College.  The  business  will  be'  continued  by 
h’‘s  associates.  Clinton  Davis,  Miles  Langley,  Will 
Moyer  and  E.  R.  Baxter. 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINS-BECKETI  DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


McSTAY-ROBINS 
BOX  SEALERS 


ROBINS  RETORT 
ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  Preaident 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  arc  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


Situations  Wanted 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


To  some  people  paint  up  week  is  in  the  spring  -  to 
canners  it  is  this  week.  C.M.C.  your  machinery 
that  is  to  lie  throughout  these  winter  months  subject 
to  rust  -  and  it  now. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wanted — Machinery 


MACHINERY  WANTED— Compound  applying  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Drying  Machine  for  use  with  Gold  Seal 
Compound.  Send  details  to 

National  Can  Co., 

Uphams  Corner  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted 


WANTED— Representation  of  canneries  to  jobbers, 
chains  and  buying  exchSinges  in  Northern  California. 
Nineteen  years  experience  wholesale  grocery,  can¬ 
ning  and  brokerage  business  in  California.  Open¬ 
ing  new  offices;  do  you  want  new  blood;  new  enthu¬ 
siasm;  prompt  efficient  and  dependable  service. 
References  all  buyers;  correspondence  solicited. 
Clyde  LeBaron,  16  California  St. ,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Tomato  Pulp 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Pulp.  Several  cans  of  strictly 
whole  tomato  pulp,  of  good  color  and  fine  flavor,  in 
five  gallon  cans.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 


CANNED  FOODS  SALESMAN  WANTED— To  call  on  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment  to  satisfactory  man. 

Address  Box  B-1829  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  up  to  date  Pickier.  Must  be  competent 
in  all  lines  of  Pickle  manufacturing,  able  to  take  complete  charge 
of  manufacturing.  Middle  West  factory.  Men  with  best  refer¬ 
ences  only  need  apply. 

Address  Box  B-1831  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Executive  Position  by  Accountant  experienced  in 
canned  foods,  costs,  statements,  income  tax  reports,  all  office 
detail  and  management,  correspondence.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences. 

Address  Box  5,  Greensboro,  Md. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent  by  packer  of  general 
line  of  vegetables;  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  beets,  kraut; 
and  other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management, 
production  and  mechanics.  Prefer  yearly,  but  will  consider  sea¬ 
sonal  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1832  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  management,  packing,  etc.  Have  handled  all  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  jams  and  jellies.  Have  also 
had  some  selling  experience  and  will  consider  proposition  with 
brokerage,  machinery  or  supply  house. 

Address  Box  B-1833  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adam*  Street 
CHICAGO 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac- 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 

We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORACE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts. 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HIGH  SPEED 
LOW  DEPRECIATION 
SANITARY 
EASILY  OPERATED 

and  highly  satisfactory  for  filling  Peas 
and  Beans  of  all  varieties,  Hominy, 

Whole  Grain  Corn,  Diced  Beets  and 
Carrots,  and  in  fact  most  all  granular 
products. 

The  Hansen  Sanitary  Pea  &  Bean 
Filler  checks  O.  K.  on  all  five  points 
and  has  many  other  superlative 
features. 

You  will  do  wisely  by  investigating 
Hansen  "Master-Built”  Machinery. 

Send  for  a  catalog. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  ts  a  taving  grace  in  a  tense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


AND  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  DEAD  SEA? 
“Traveled  all  over  the  world,  eh  Went  up  the 
Rhine,  I  suppose  ” 

“Climbed  it  to  the  top.” 

“Saw  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark?” 

“Fed  it.” 

“And  visited  the  Black  Sea?” 

“Filled  my  fountain  pen  there.” 


SNAPPY  COME-BACK 

He  (smoking  a  cigaret) — Shall  I  blow  you  a  ring? 
She — ^You  can  blow  me  to  one. 


LIFTING  THE  CURTAIN 

“I  want  to  bring  young  Wivelspoon  home  to  dinner 
tonight,”  said  the  husband. 

“Bring  him  tpnight!”  shrieked  his  wife.  “You  know 
that  the  maid  left  without  notice  and  the  baby’^s 
cutting  teeth,  and  I’ve  got  a  cold,  and  the  butcher  says 
we  can’t  have  any  more  meat  until  we  pay  the  bill — ” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  that,”  he  interrupted.  “That’s  why 
I  want  to  bring  him  home.  I  like  the  young  fathead 
and  he’s  thinking  of  getting  married.” 


NEW  ONE  ON  EMILY  POST 
“How  did  you  like  the  banquet  last  night  ” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Wasn’t  the  food  good?” 

“Yes,  very  good — but  I  sat  next  to  a  lady  who 
squinted,  and  she  ate  off  my  plate  all  the  time.” 


CURES  ITSELF 

Brown — Do  you  know.  I’m  losing  my  memory.  It’s 
worrying  me  to  death. 

Jones  sympathetically) — Never  mind,  old  man. 
Forget  all  about  it!” 


ANGEL’S  VISIT 

Husband — From  the  glimpse  I  had  of  her  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  rather  like  our  new  cook.  There  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  go  about  her.” 

Wife — Yes,  she’s  gone. 


ANYBODY’S  GUESS 

Griggs — I’ve  never  met  your  wife.  She’s  a  blonde, 
isn’t  she? 

Briggs — I’m  not  sure.  She’s  visiting  a  beautician 
this  afternoon. 


SAYS  YOU 

“He  says  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the  heads  of 
many  organizations.” 

“Yes,  he’s  a  barber.” 


CODFISH  BALLS,  TOO 

Scientists  say  that  mosquitoes  weep.  Is  that  true? 
It’s  possible.  Have  you  seen  a  moth  ball? 
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Let  The 
People  Know!! 


That  is  necessary  to  create  the  immense  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  better  market  conditions  for  all  canners, 
and  stamp  the  great  canned  foods  advertising  campaign 
the  success  it  must  be.  Just  tell  them  the  simple  story  of 
canned  foods,  and  that  truth  will  soon  conquer  the  last  trace 
of  superstition  about  the  goods. 

Support  your  Association  in  their  National  Advertising 
Campaign  by  furnishing  displays  and  educational  pamphlets 
to  your  outlets.  This  drive  will  succeed  only  if  it  has  your 
support,  and  the  united  support  of  every  one  in  this  industry. 

And  why  shouldn’t  it  have  this? 

Begin  now  while  the  chill  of  autumn  prompts  the  frugal 
housewives  to  store  up  food  to  meet  the  coming  winter. 

You  know  canned  foods  are  always  Fresh;  never  grow 
stale;  no  loss  from  spoilage;  food  value  and  vitamins  all  re¬ 
tained;  safe,  economical,  always  ready.  Tell  it  to  the  world! 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE.  NOVEMBER  23.  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Changes  Shown  in  an  Inactive  Market — The  Corn 
Statistics  Speak  for  Themselves — What  Indiana  Did 
as  a  Tomato  Canner — Holdings  Lighter  Than  Ever — A 
(ilance  at  the  Depression. 

The  market — “Lima  beans  are  cheaper,  corn  is 
cheaper,  mixed  vegetables  are  cheaper,”  might 
chirp  the  radio  singers  in  “Now  is  the  time  to  fall 
in  love,”  but  what  will  please  the  canners  is  that  peas 
are  higher,  pumpkin  is  higher  and  tomatoes  are  higher. 
Seriously  that  is. the  record  of  market  price  changes 
this  week.  No.  io  tiny  green  lima  beans  have  been 
reduced  from  $8.50  to  $8;  No.  10  fresh  white  limas 
from  $4.25  to  $4,  and  soaked  limas  in  No.  2  cans  are 
down  to  75c. 

Standard  crushed  corn  is  now  quoted  in  this  market 
at  62V2S»  a  decline  of  2yoc  from  last  week,  and  even 
then  not  down  to  the  rumors. 

Standard  No.  2  mixed  vegetables  are  now  quoted  at 
80c  instead  of  82V2C  last  week. 

The  more  pleasing  picture  is  that  peas  have  advanced 
all  along  the  line  as  our  quotations  will  show ;  and  No. 
10  immpkin  has  advanced  to  $3. 

And  standard  tomatoes  are  all  a  little  better  than 
last  quoted;  and  why  shouldift  they  be?  They  are  due 
to  go  much  further. 

To  complete  the  picture  we  need  only  add  that  colder 
weather  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  and  an  appar¬ 
ent  break  from  the  balmy,  springlike  weather  we  have 
been  having  for  a  long  while  is  now  setting  in,  and  this 
is  causing  increased  demands  upon  the  retailers  for  all 
canned  foods.  The  home  canning  operations  may  cut 
some  figure  in  the  market,  but  the  low  prices  and 
splendid  quality  of  the  commercially  Ciinned  foods  is 
making  their  going  very  hard.  The  people  have  learned 
the  dependable  nature  of  the  canned  foods,  and  de¬ 
mand  for  them  will  not  suffer  much.  Buying  is  moving 
along  in  a  steady  though  small  volume,  and  will  in¬ 
crease,  for  it  is  very  noticeable  that  practically  all 


orders  are  for  immediate  shipment.  That  means  de¬ 
pleted  stocks,  and  with  freezing  weather  near  and 
liability  to  delivery  delays,  better  buying  may  start 
any  moment.  And  the  canners  ought  to  be  ready,  and 
hold  their  prices  firm.  That  is  all  the  buyers  ask :  the 
ending  of  the  continual  cutting  and  ever  lowering 
prices.  Show  some  firmness  in  prices  and  you  will  see 
buying  jump. 

The  important  consideration  of  the  moment,  of 
course,  is  the  issuance  of  the  official  figures  upon  the 
1931  corn  pack.  These  came  just  as  we  were  closing- 
last  week,  and  might  have  been  included  in  that  issue, 
if  we  had  tried,  but  what  was  the  use  rushing  the  news 
to  the  world?  You  have  them  in  this  issue,  and  may 
digest  them  at  your  will,  if  you  can. 

Another  issuance  of  this  kind  comes  from  Indiana, 
showing  the  tomato  packs  and  holdings  there,  as  issued 
by  the  Indiana  Canners  Association.  Here  it  is: 

_ Trafalgar,  Indiana,  November  14,  1931. 


Tomatoes 

Total  pack  1931  *Unsold-Oct.  23rd  *ljnsold-Oct.  23rd 
_ 1931  pack  1930  carry-over 


No.  1 

54,732 

c/s 

No.  1 

32,930 

c/s 

No.  1 

1,990 

c/s 

No.  2 

1,214,532 

c  s 

No.  2 

G29,7()l 

c/s 

No.  2 

6,500 

c/s 

No.  303 

11,325 

C/S 

No.  303 

10,00.0 

c/s 

No.  303 

1,200 

c/s 

No.  2V2 

342,118 

c/s 

No.  2'/, 

150,449 

c/s 

No.  2 1/2 

3,251 

c/s 

No.  3 

144.992 

c/s 

No.  3 

71,203 

c/s 

No.  3 

6,341 

c/s 

No.  5 

540 

c/s 

No.  5 

0 

c/s 

No.  5 

0 

c/s 

No.  10 

179,411 

c/s 

No.  10 

93,600 

c/s 

No.  10 

695 

c/s 

Tomato  Pulp 

No.  1 

92,325 

c/s 

No.  1 

40,437 

c/s 

No.  1 

11,041 

c/s 

No.  10 

.321,450 

doz. 

No.  10 

126,i>46 

doz. 

No.  10 

72,131 

doz. 

5  gal. 

23,732  cans 

5  gal. 

17,232 

cans 

5  gal. 

112,725  cans 

“The  pack  figures  are  actual  reports  from  practically 
evei-y  Indiana  Tomato  canner,  the  few  estimates  made  are 
based  on  known  acreage. 

*These  figures  have  been  in  process  of  collection  for 
twenty  days.  Most  of  them  are  as  of  October  23rd,  there¬ 
fore  “unsold”  stock  wil}  be  much  less  than  indicated  as 
many  large  sales  of  both  pulp  and  tomatoes  have  been  made 
since  that  time. 

The  above  total  pack  for  1931,  figures  approximately 
1,. ‘100,000  cases  basis  No.  3’s  which  is  approximately  04  per 
cent  of  1930  pack  of  2.028,943  cases  basis  No.  3’s. 

To  indicate  the  much  healthier  position  we  are  now  in, 
caief Lilly  consider  the  following:  As  of  October  23.  only  a 
few  days  after  the  close  of  the  pack,  we  had  on  hand  unsold 
of  ALL  SIZES,  most  of  which  were  No.  2’s,  987,943  cases. 
On  last  January  15,  we  had  on  hand  unsold  from  1930  pack. 
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756,861  cases  ALL  SIZES.  In  addition  to  this  we  had  on 
hand  482,297  cases  ALL  SIZES  on  hand  SOLD,  hut,  as  you 
know,  under  last  year’s  conditions  the  majority  of  this 
amount  was  really  UNSOLD.  In  other  words,  this  year  the 
week  after  the  close  of  the  pack  we  had  on  hand  unsold 
from  100,000  to  200,000  cases,  all  sizes,  LESS  than  we  had 
last  year  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  pack. 

We  have  TODAY  called  several  brokers  and  canners  and 
are  again  informed  that  many  large  blocks  of  tomatoes  and 
pulp  have  been  sold  in  the  last  ten  days,  sales  being 
especially  heavy  this  past  week.  We  believe  if  you  will 
give  these  figures  your  careful  consideration  you  will  agree 
that  the  tomato  market  should  be  much  firmer. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 
_ KENNETH  N.  RIDER,  Secretary. 

Add  to  the  above  exceptionally  strong  situation  in 
Indiana,  one  of  the  greatest  tomato  canning  regions  in 
the  business,  the  equally  strong  position  in  the  Tri- 
States,  where  hardly  50 /o  of  a  normal  pack  is  indicated, 
and  then  add  the  California  light  pack  and  assurance 
of  a  total  clean  up,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  wrong 
to  say  that  tomatoes  ought  to  be  very  much  higher  in 
price.  And  if  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  be,  and  that 
soon. 

If  business  men  understand  what  we  have  gone 
through  in  the  past  year  they  would  wonder  why  prices 
are  as  high  as  they  are,  why,  in  fact  any  of  us  are  in 
business  at  all.  That  is  not  said  in  pessimism ;  just  the 
reverse.  It  is  to  hint  that  possibly  we  have  gone 
through  that  \alley,  and  are  about  ready,  to  start  up¬ 
ward,  as  Mr.  Farrell,  and  Mr.  Phelps  said  we  were 
about  to  do  last  January.  Read  this  eminating  from 
Washington  under  date  of  November  18th: 

A  new  high  record  in  bank  failures  with  512  suspensions 
involving  deposits  of  $566,686,000,  was  set  in  October,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  today. 

Statistics  show’ed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
with  the  National  Credit  Corporation  beginning  to  function, 
there  was  an  improvement  and  that  for  the  first  half  of 
November  the  improvement  has  been  pronounced.  Officials 
previously  had  indicated  that  October  would  show  a  lower 
number  of  failures. 

Ninety-nine  national  banks  with  deposits  of  $138,282,000, 
twenty-five  state  member  banks,  with  deposits  of  $141,188,- 
000  and  388  non-member  banks,  with  deposits  of  $287,217,000, 
suspended  in  October,  while  18  banks,  with  deposits  of 
$4,847,000,  reopened  following  reorganization. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  there  were  1,753 
bank  failures  tying  up  deposits  of  $1,461,852,000,  with  220 
banks  with  deposits  of  $126,339,000  reopening.  Already  the’ 
former  high  record  of  1930  when  1,345  banks  with  deposits 
of  $864,715,000  closed,  ha^  been  exceeded. 

Statistics  showed  that  in  the  first  ten  months  310  national 
banks  with  deposits  of  $367,088,000,  eighty-two  State  mem¬ 
ber  banks  with  deposits  of  $288,302,000  and  1,361  non¬ 
member  banks  with  deposits  of  $806,462,000,  went  into 
receivership. 

How  business  has  withstood  the  tieing  up  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  deposits,  and  survived,  will  remain 
as  one  of  the  maiwels  of  the  time.  But  the  point  is 
that  we  have  withstood  it,  have  come  through,  and 
from  that  we  deduct  that  we  are  about  to  come  out. 
But  if  business  men  come  out  of  this  horrible  condition 
not  created  by  them ;  if  they  resume  business  without 
making  it  impossible  to  ever  again  run  them  into  such 
a  situation,  they  will  deserve  to  go  down  the  next 
time,  and  stay  down.  Any  man  can  make  a  mistake, 
but  only  the  darn  fool  will  make  the  same  mistake 
over  and  over  again,  as  business  has  done  about  these 
panics. 

That’s  that,  as  affecting  the  financial  situation  of 
the  market;  now  here  is  something  on  the  selling  side 
of  the  market,  and  as  indicating  one  of  the  many 
desperate  efforts  to  get  away  from  poor  prices.  We 


take  this  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
November  19th: 

Stabilizing  in  Wisconsin 

Formation  of  a  sales  corporation  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
announced,  and  while  it  is  hoped  generally  that  it  will 
achieve  its  mission,  the  trade  here  awaits  results  with  con¬ 
siderable  doubt.  We  understand  that  it  is  possible  under 
the  Wisconsin  State  law  to  create  such  an  organization, 
while  it  might  be  possible  in  other  States.  Granting  the 
possibility  of  whipping  all  the  Wisconsin  packers  in  line, 
what’s  going  to  happen  when  packers  in  adjoining  States 
or  competing  States,  sell  at  any  prices  they  feel  like,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  rigid  price  schedule  in  effect  in  Wisconsin? 
How  are  Wisconsin  canners  going  to  insist  on  an  artifical 
price  structure  when  distributors  can  buy  peas,  corn,  or 
what  have  you,  from  Maine  to  Utah?  An  experienced  man 
in  the  food  line  with  the  best  interests  of  packers  at  heart, 
said  yesterday:  “When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  prices  are 
to  be  made  by  supply  and  demand?  How  much  more  need¬ 
less  effort  and  expense  are  we  going  to  go  through  to  find 
out  that  the  profits  we  once  made  can  no  longer  be  a  guide 
to  our  business?”  We  pass  these  remarks  on  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

And  we  merely  wish  to  add,  so  do  we. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Corn  Statistics  Only  Interest  Feature — Immediate 
Shipment  on  all  Orders — Tomatoes  Stronger — Apple¬ 
sauce  Finally  Stabilized — Fruit  Prices  Irregular. 

New  York,  November  19,  1931. 

NCHANGED — There  w'ere  little  developments  of 
marked  interest  in  the  local  market  during  the 
past  week  with  the  exception  of  the  government 
report  on  the  1931  corn  pack  which  showed  an  increase 
in  the  pack  total  of  approximately  25  per  cent  to  a 
record  total  since  1925. 

Trading  continues  to  move  along  in  the  same  hand- 
to-mouth  manner  that  seems  to  have  been  permanently 
adopted  by  the  buyers.  Buying  in  fruit  is  noticable 
in  that  buyers  are  specifying  immediate  shipment  and 
are  coverng  in  the  smallest  amounts  necessary.  This, 
it  was  pointed  out,  was  due  to  the  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  trend  of  fruit  prices  in  view  of  the 
low  pineapple  prices. 

Corn — Although  buyers  had  more  or  less  discounted 
the  increase  in  the  corn  pack  in  the  current  season, 
the  report  of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  placing  the  total  at 
19,414,667  cases,  compared  with  15,692,172  cases  last 
season,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  came  as  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  as  few  placed  the  pack  this  high. 

Figures  for  both  years  were  based  on  24  No.  2s  to 
the  case.  The  closest  approach  to  the  1931  record  was 
in  1926  when  production  reached  19,000,000  cases.  The 
all-time  record  set  in  1925  when  output  totalled  24,320,- 
000  cases,  still  holds,  however. 

The  slight  signs  of  firmness  shown  in  mid-Westem 
corn  in  the  past  few  weeks  have  disappeared  and  it  is 
felt  that  future  prices  for  canned  com  will  adversely 
reflect  the  huge  pack.  Maine  com  continues  available 
around  85  cents  for  fancy  Crosby  or  Golden  Bantam 
with  some  shading  below  this  figure  reported.  The 
trade  feels  that  recent  steps  taken  by  groups  of  corn 
c  anners  to  stabilize  the  market  have  been  more  or  less 
effectively  nullified  by  the  record  pack. 

Tomatoes — The  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
tri-state  pack  is  reflected  in  stable  prices.  No  2s  hold 
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firm  at  65  to  671/2  cents,  No.  3s  are  scarce  at  any 
figure  under  $1  and  10s(  are  steady  around  $3  to  $3.15. 
Demand  is  held  steady  and  movements  are  fairly 
steady.  Liquidation  has  finally  disappeared  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  factor.  It  seems  certain  now  that  buyers  need 
not  fear  further  price  declines. 

Apple  Sauce — New  York  State  packers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stabilizing  prices  and  the  market  is  now 
fairly  firm  with  prices  seen  working  into  higher  ground 
gradually.  Packers  are  holding  firm  at  a  low  of  80 
cents  for  fancy  2s,  and  10s  have  gone  as  high  at  $4, 
factory,  with  some  first  hands. 

The  sharp  reversal  of  this  item  which  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  a  drug  on  the  market  at  low  prices  was 
attributed  to  shortness  of  the  apple  crop  and  the  large 
amount  of  fruit  which  was  shipped  to  the  fresh  fruit 
market. 

Fruits-— California  fruit  prices  just  now  are  rather 
irregular  and  one  hears  rumors  of  some  low  offering 
prices  on  peaches  around  the  Street.  But,  despite 
these  stories,  the  larger  companies  are  refusing  to  meet 
the  price-shipping  and  prefer  to  hold  until  the  effect 
of  the  pineapple  reductions  wear  off.  Just  now,  canned 
pineapple  occupies  the  eye  of  the  trade  in  the  fruit 
field. 

However,  buyers  are  exercising  the  greatest  of  cau¬ 
tion  in  buying.  In,  practically  all  instances,  orders  are 
for  the  smallest  possible  quantity  and  specified  for 
immediate  shipment.  They  are  not  taking  any  chances 
of  getting  caught  with  large  shipments  coming  and 
price  cuts  announced  while  the  goods  are  in  shipment. 

Peas — Continue  to  be  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
firm  spots  in  the  market  with  cheaper  offerings  being 
well  absorbed  by  the  trade.  Increased  demand  for 
standards  has  strengthened  the  market  for  that  item 
and  the  fancy  grades  are  firm.  Prices  show  little 
change,  although  some  factors  hold  that  prices  for  the 
cheaper  grades  will  gradually  work  into  higher  ground 
as  stocks  decline. 

Grapefruit — Some  declines  in  offering  prices  on  the 
old  pack,  reported  by  the  trade.  Demand  is  quiet  and 
little  activity  is  expected  until  the  prices  on  the  new 
pack  are  named. 

Pineapple — Continues  to  hold  the  spotlight  in  the 
canned  fruit  field  as  retail  distributors  still  use  it  as  a 
“leader.”  In  some  instances,  some  sizes  are  being- 
offered  at  prices  lower  than  the  relative  size  of  canned 
peaches.  This  is  a  marked  reversal  of  the  usual  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  packs,  as  pineapples  have  until  recently 
more  or  less  been  classified  in  the  “luxury”  class. 

With  it  being  clearly  realized  that  pineapple  factors 
are  realizing  small,  if  any  profit,  on  present  sales,  some 
hope  is  felt  that  when  consumption  has  increased  to  a 
point  where  the  market  will  sustain  a  moderate  ad¬ 
vance,  the  pineapple  canners  will  mark-up  prices 
slightly. 

Sauerkraut — Up-state  packers  are  talking  of  a  price 
of  $1  for  No.  3s  before  January  1,  citing  the  shortness 
of  the  pack  as  upholding  this  price.  Buyers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  increasingly  difficult  to  cover  under  85  cents  for 
3s  now. 

Offices  Closed — James  M.  Kenney,  local  broker,  closed 
the  firm’s  offices  here  Wednesday,  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  C.  L.  Baxter,  of  the  Portland 
Packing  Co.,  who  was  buried  in  Portland  that  day.  Mr. 
Kenney  attended  the  funeral. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Retailers  Say  Cold  Weather  Increasing  Demand —  To¬ 
matoes  Ought  to  be  Higher — Com  Better  Priced — Peas 
in  Good  Position — Pineapple  Working  Off  Rapidly. 

Chicago,  November  19,  1931. 

C'^OLD  HELPING — With  the  arrival  of  colder 
j  weather  and  the  destruction  of  any  unharvested 
garden  crops  the  consumers  attention  is  now 
better  directed  toward  canned  vegetables  and  retailers 
everywhere  are  reporting  a  fine  increase  in  sales. 
Give  us  a  few  weeks  of  this  same  kind  of  business  and 
everybody  will  feel  that  canned  goods  are  well  on  the 
road  toward  recovery. 

Tomatoes — With  a  greatly  reduced  pack  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  prices  are  not  higher;  the  answer 
seems  to  be  that  the  distributing  trade  generally  has 
become  established  in  their  ideas  of  tomato  values  at 
recently  prevailing  basis  and  the  unanimous  trade  re¬ 
sistance  to  any  up-pricing  is  so  great  that  they  simply 
do  not  get  under  way.  Each  false  start  which  has 
collapsed  has  additionally  convinced  distributors  to  sit 
tight  in  the  face  of  further  bullish  talk.  Excellent  No. 
2  standards  can  still  be  secured  at  62I/2C  Maryland 
factories;  67/2  to  70c  Indiana. 

Com — A  return  to  reason  on  price  seems  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  actions  of  most  of  the  producers.  They 
come  to  see  that  even  at  ruinous  prices  they  could 
not  engage  jobber  support  in  helping  to  carry  the 
financing  load ;  that  these  recently  applying  low  prices 
stimulated  very  little  anticipatory  buying ;  so  they  now 
figure  to  reprice  their  holdings  and  play  along  on  de¬ 
liveries  more  as  buyers  want  their  goods. 

Standard  No.  2  corn  which  was  being  sold  as  low  as 
60c  Ohio  factory  is  now  priced  at  65c  to  70c  and  other 
grades  are  also  more  firmly  held. 

Buyers  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  this  effort  to 
stabilize  the  situation  but  express  a  word  of  caution 
that  any  additional  advances  are  likely  to  meet  with  a 
sales  resistance  that  will  weaken  the  situation  again. 
These  are  no  times  for  anybody  to  expect  any  over¬ 
ages  on  vegetables  of  any  kind;  the  public  can  too 
easily  turn  to  something  else. 

Peas — The  Wisconsin  canners  had  their  usual  “glad- 
fest”  at  Milwaukee  last  week  and  while  many  of  them 
were  bewailing  the  general  situation  as  a  matter  of 
fact  their  industry  seems  to  be  in  pretty  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas  peas  are  priced  from 
85c  to  90c  factory  and  other  grades  in  proportion; 
however,  $1.50  to  $1.60  dozen  will  buy  the  finest  kind 
of  a  pea  produced  in  the  state  which  a  year  ago  was 
bringing  $2.15  to  $2.25.  The  public  is  not  calling  for 
the  big  supply  of  high  grade  peas  and  prices  are  being 
eased  in  consequence. 

California  Fruits — The  centre  of  the  stage  is  still 
directed  to  pineapple  and  until  that  item  is  quite  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  surplus  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  strength  on  any  of  the  California  canned 
fruits. 

It  is  reported  that  desirable  assortments  of  pine¬ 
apple  are  getting  harder  to  secure  and  this  may  de¬ 
velop  soon  into  withdrawal  of  some  sizes. 

Home  Canning — ^The  discussion  still  continues  as  to 
how  much  effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  the  consump- 
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tion  of  canned  foods ;  some  scoffers  say  that  the  ultim¬ 
ate  net  result  will  be  little  if  any  on  the  other  hand  the 
sale  of  fruit  jars  and  tin  cans  to  consumers  in  un¬ 
precedented  quantities  is  certainly  something  we  can¬ 
not  casually  laugh  off. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  timely  national  publicity 
now  starting  may  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  bearish 
arguments  which  are  now  being  circulated. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

B(/  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Pack  Continues  to  Decline  Owing  to  Ix)w 

Supply — Warm  Weather  and  Lack  of  Rain  Make 
Oyster  Business  Dull. 

^  HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  while  it 
1^  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  the  picture,  yet  it 
is  pretty  well  down  to  a  minimum  of  operation, 
because  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  two  shrimp  factories 
running  either  in  Mississippi  or  Louisana  and  if  they 
are,  they’re  simply  marking  time,  as  they  are  not  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  shrimp  to  call  it  a  half  a  pack,  much  less 
a  pack. 

Really,  it  is  hard  for  any  canner  to  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  can  such  nice  shrimp  as  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  but  of  course,  the  shrimp  are  so  scattered  that 
there  are  hardly  enough  shrimp  to  keep  one  factory 
in  each  locality  in  operation  over  a  day  or  two  a  week. 

In  normal  times,  no  canner  could  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  pack  these  line  shrimp,  but  things  are  different 
now  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  sell  stuff  that  a  canner  can 
not  gather  the  courage  to  do  it. 

Low  production  or  nothing  else  seems  to  stir  up  buy¬ 
ing  once  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade  are 
supplied  and  there  is  very^  little  or  nothing  that  any  one 
can  do  to  extend  sales  beyond  that  limit,  so  it  is  about 
time  that  canners  be  learning  this  lesson  and  com¬ 
mence  to  realize  that  every  cut  in  price  they  make, 
usually  stays  “cut”,  even  after  the  buying  is  resumed, 
therefore  a  radical  cut  in  any  commodity  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  because  a  radical  cut  to  move  a  certain 
portion  of  your  pack  will  most  likely  go  beyond  that 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  you  will  find  yourself 
obliged  to  sell  your  entire  pack  and  even  your  new  pack 
at  the  same  cheap  price.  It  is  easy  to  lower  a  price, 
but  awfully  hard  to  raise  it  back  again  and  especially 
in  these  depressed  times  when  the  juggling  of  prices  is 
so  popular. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  Medium  and  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f .o.b.  cannery. 

Oysters — No  rain  in  this  section  yet  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  and  the  balmy,  dry  Indian  Summer 
weather  that  is  prevailing,  oysters  are  poor.  This 
section  has  had  the  dryest  spell  of  weather  in  many 
years.  Oysters  were  in  better  condition  in  September 
than  they  are  now  and  it  will  take  a  good  general 
rain  and  cold  weather  to  fatten  the  oysters,  otherv/I-je 
fre.sh  oysters  will  continue  in  poor  demand. 

The  cove  oyster  situation  looks  very  promising  at 
this  time,  but  probably  the  small  quantity  of  them;  on 
hand  and  the  fact  that  there  are  none  being  packed 
may  be  responsible  for  the  strong  condition  of  the 


market.  In  fact,  the  outlook  is  so  good  that  if  the 
oysters  were  fat,  there  would  be  some  factories  can¬ 
ning  them. 

One  of  the  Alabama  sea  food  factories  that  recently 
shut  down  and  stopped  packing  shrimp  are  now  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  oysters  to  get  in  condition  so  that  they 
can  start  canning  them. 

Eyerybody  thought  last  year  that  there  were  too 
many  oysters  canned,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market 
on  cove  oysters  slumped  so  quickly,  but  it  turned  out 
the  other  way  and  it  is  better  that  there  is  a  shortage, 
rather  than  a  big  surplus. 

There  is  no  indication  that  there  will  be  any  great 
quantity  of  oysters  canned  this  year  and  probably 
there  will  be  less  sea  food  factories  packing  oysters  this 
year  than  last  year,  but  no  matter  how  low  production 
will  be,  the  market  on  cove  oysters  will  slump  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade  are  sup¬ 
plied  and  every  canner  that  expects  to  pack  oysters  or 
anything  else  this  year  will  have  to  figure  on  this  be¬ 
fore  hand,  so  don't  get  alarmed  and  go  all  to  pieces 
when  the  time  comes  to  take  your  medicine. 

This  may  sound  awfully  discouraging,  but  like  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  said,  “we  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the 
past”  and  the  past  has  worked  out  in  this  manner  for 
the  last  two  years. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Cold  Weather  Puts  Canned  Foods  in  Demand — Fruit 
Market  Coming  Back — Pineapple  Move  Proving  Suc¬ 
cessful — Tomatoes  Will  Clean  Out  Without  Price 
Cuts — Outlook  for  Sardines  Brighter — A 
Question  of  Sugar  Values. 

San  Francisco,  November  19,  1931. 

OLD — Old  Man  Winter  paid  California  a  visit 
during  the  week,  traveling  the  full  length  of  the 
State  blowing  his  icy  breath  and  leaving  a  heavy 
mantle  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  a  generous  lot  of 
rain  in  the  valleys.  Not  in  years  has  a  storm  been 
more  welcome  or  more  productive  of  benefits  and  a 
better  feeling  is  already  being  noted  in  farming  and 
business  circles  alike.  The  cold  snap  has  clamped  down 
on  deliveries  of  tender  vegetables,  berries,  and  the  like, 
and  canned  foods  will  now  have  their  inning.  The  cool 
weather  will  assist  in  ripening  and  coloring  oranges 
and  olives,  while  the  rain  will  permit  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  winter  farming  operations. 

Fruits — While  the  canned  fruit  market  is  still  a  little 
jumpy,  following  the  bear  attack  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  it  is  in  better  shape  than  a  week  ago  and  is 
gradually  getting  on  more  of  a  steady  basis.  Canners 
are  making  every  effort  to  weather  the  storm  without 
making  any  further  changes  in  list  prices  and  with  the 
demand  on  the  upgrade  it  seems  as  though  they  would 
be  successful.  The  demand  from  leading  Eastern  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  is  showing  an  improvement  and 
buyers  seem  inclined  to  make  purchases  for  longer 
periods  in  advance.  Straight  cars  are  replacing  mixed 
cars  in  orders  and  there  are  other  indications  of  more 
liberal  buying. 
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Pineapple — ^The  bid  for  a  heavier  volume  of  Hawaiian 
canned  pineapple  business  through  the  medium  of 
lower  prices  is  proving  successful,  as  all  packing  inter¬ 
ests  are  booking  larger  orders.  When  the  new  list 
prices  were  brought  out  some  interests  at  first  declined 
to  meet  them,  hesitating  to  take  the  loss  involved,  but 
all  are  now  in  line  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  there  are  no  complaints  of  price  concessions  or 
chiseling.  Increased  business  is  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  indicating  that  consumption  h^ 
been  stepped  up  by  the  lower  prices.  Retail  grocers  in 
California  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
revision  in  prices  and  are  making  a  leader  of  this  fruit. 
In  some  instances,  nationally  advertised  brands  have 
been  sold  as  low  as  10  cents  a  can  for  No.  2^2.  This 
represented  a  loss,  of  course,  and  the  quantities  sold 
at  this  price  have  been  limited,  but  two  cans  for  a 
quarter  is  a  common  offering. 

Tomatoes — The  canned  tomato  market  is  rather 
quiet,  with  some  of  the  well-established  packers  doing 
\ery  little  business  at  the  revised  prices.  However, 
these  did  a  good  early  business  and  confidence  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  there  will  be  a  market  for  the  pack  with¬ 
out  any  need  for  price  changes.  Most  of  the  business 
that  is  being  booked  just  now  is  by  canners  who  .are 
being  pressed  to  meet  obligations,  the  local  situation 
closely  following  that  reported  from  the  East.  The 
concessions  being  made  are  not  especially  heavy,  but 
are  heavy  enough  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  business 
being  done.  The  condition  has  no  bearing  on  the 
tomato  juice  market,  however,  the  demand  for  this 
canned  product  being  as  heavy  as  ever,  with  prices 
firmly  maintained.  Production  in  California  was  much 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  with  several  canners  putting 
UD  tomato  iuice  for  the  first  time,  but  a  market  for 
the  full  pack  seems  in  sight.  The  demand  seems  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes  and  these  .are 
priced  generally  at  75  and  95  cents,  respectively.  Here 
and  there  a  lot  of  No.  Is  can  be  picked  up  at  70  cents. 


The  Sugar  Question — Some  time  ago  the  Canners 
League  of  California  advised  members  that  it  had  been 
informed,  through  R.  R.  Bellingall,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  had  ruled  that  Central  American  washed 
sugars  are  not  of  like  quality  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  under  the  substitution  clause  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Collector  of  Customs,  San 
Francisco,  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  decision  as  well 
as  to  request  which  led  to  it.  The  letter  is  presented 
herewith : 


The  Collector  of  Customs, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


November  3,  1931. 


Sir: 

Section  313  (b),  Title  III,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  authorizes 
substitution  for  drawback  purposes  if  imported  duty-paid  sugar 
or  non-ferrous  metal,  or  ore  containing  non-ferrous  metal,  and 
duty  free  or  domestic  merchandise  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  articles  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute  and  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Canners  League  of  California  and  other  parties  at  interest 
have  requested  the  Bureau  to  rule  whether  Central  American 
washed  sugars  are  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  hard  re¬ 
fined  sugars  within  the  meaning  of  Section  313  (b). 

One  of  the  interested  importers  of  Central  American  washed 
sugars  has  submitted  the  following  information  with  respect  to 
their  kind  and  quality: 

“Regarding  the  manufacture  of  Central  American  white 
washed  sugars,  these  pure  cane  sugars  are  manufactured 
in  exactly  the  same>  way  that  raw  cane  sugars  are  manu-  , 
factured  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines  and  other 
cane  sugar  producing  countries,  the  only  difference  being 
that  after  reaching  the  raw  sugar  state  these  sugars  are 
made  pure  by  the  simple  process  cf  washing  with  plain 
water  until  the  sugar  is  washed  white,  this  being  the  reason 
they  are  called  “white  washed”  sugars,  whereas  refined 
sugars  are  sugars  made  pure  by  passing  the  syrup  of 
melted  raw  sugar  thru  animal  char  or  other  ingredients 
which  absorb  the  impurities  from  the  syrup,  which  is  then 
boiled  and  crystalized  into  a  white  sugar.” 


Sardines — Better  days  seem  in  sight  for  the  sardine 
industry  in  California  as  packing  is  now  being  kept  in 
step  with  consumption.  Prices  are  considered  too  low 
for  profit,  but  no  heavy  surpluses  are  being  piled  up  to 
disrupt  the  market  later  on.  While  prices  are  about  as 
low  as  they  ever  have  been,  quality  is  steadily  being 
improved.  New  processes  have  been  adopted  by  many 
canners,  to  do  away  with  former  disadvantages,  and 
the  installation  of  vacuum  closing  machines  for  oval 
sardines  is  one  of  the  latest  developments.  These  are 
not  labor-saving  machines,  but  are  machines  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  specific  purpose  of  improving  the  product. 
Under  the  old  process  vacuum  is  created  by  heating  the 
filled  cans  in  steam  boxes  and  then  sealing  the  lids  on 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  has  never  been  sufficiently 
exact  and  some  tins  would  get  the  required  amount  of 
vacuum,  while  others  would  not.  It  has  always  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  just  the  proper  amount  of  fish 
in  the  tins.  If  too  much  is  nut  in  “springers”  result, 
while  if  the  cans  have  too  little  fish,  the  result  is  a 
sloppy  product.  The  new  vacuum  closing  machines 
make  possible  a  uniform  pack. 

Crab — New  pack  crab  has  been  coming  into  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  in  fairly  large  quantities  of  late,  ship¬ 
pers  preparing  for  the  holiday  demand.  During  the 
week  one  lot  of  Japanese  crab  amounting  to  3,065  cases 


In  answer  to  the  question  “What  is  the  difference  between  a 
washed  sugar  and  a  hard  refined  sugar?”,  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  advised  this  Bureau  that  “a  hard  refined  sugar  is  to 
practically  all  intents  and  purposes  a  chemically  pure  product. 
It  is  probably  the  purest  food  product  consumed  by  mankind,” 
whereas  “washed  sugars  are  *  *  *  *  off  color  and  contain  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  foreign  matter.  They  are  ordinarily 
made  by  taking  a  good  grade  of  raw  sugar,  such  as  is  generally 
purchased  by  the  refiners  of  sugar  for  making  hard  refined 
sugar,  and  washing  it  in  a  centrifugal  machine  to  remove  the 
adhering  molasses  and  other  adhering  foreign  matter.  This 
washing  does  not  remove  the  foreign  matter  occluded  in  the 
crystals.” 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  Bureau  has  concluded  that 
Central  American  washed  sugars  and  hard  refined  sugars  are 
not  of  the  same  kind  and  quality.  There  is,  therefore,  no  au¬ 
thority  under  which  the  two  classes  of  sugar  can  be  substituted 
for  each  other  under  Section  313  (b).  Title  HI,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  which  permits  substitution  only  when  the  sugars 
or  other  merchandise  concerned  are  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  prohibition  against  the  use  of  Central 
American  washed  sugars  for  drawback  purposes.  These  sugars 
may  be  used  as  heretofore  on  the  direct  or  blanket  identification 
basis  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  previous  Tariffs  Acts  or  under  Section  313  (a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  or  they  may  be  used  on  the  substitution 
basis  under  Section  313  (b)  of  the  said  act  of  1930,  if  used  inter¬ 
changeably  with  duty-free  or  domestic  washed  sugars  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality. 


Respectfully, 

(Signed)  FRANK  DOW, 

No.  Inch  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date, 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Ck).,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.75 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  4.60 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  3.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Small.  No.  2V& . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  eq .  3.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . .  -50  . 

No.  2'/.  .  1-05  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  . 


BEANS$ 

S'.ringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2, 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS$ 

Baby,  No.  2 - - - 1-86 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  3  .  1.15  . 

Whole,  No.  10 - - -  3.75  4.00 

Cut.  No.  2 . 80  1.00 

Cut,  No.  10 - - -  2.86  - 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90  . 


1.65 

8.00 

1.45 

7.00 

.95 

5.25 

.75 

4.00 

.75 


.60  .62  V, 

.3.00  3.00 

.90  . 

.75  . 

3.75  _ 

.90  . 

4.25  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 


S'.^'ndard,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2^k  . .  -80  .80 

No.  3  . 85  .90 

No.  10  . . .  2.55  2.76 

SPlNACIlt 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  .65 

No.  2V-  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  3  . 1.06  . 

No.  10 .  3.25  3.00 

SUCCOTASH$ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . .  1.15  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No  •>  .  1.00  . 

(Triple!  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1,15  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 75  . 

No.  2V>  . 90  .90 

N  >.  3  . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.75  .3.10 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 .  -.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47V>  -45 

No.  2  . . _  .80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  . 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.36  . 

Sttindard.  No.  1 . 50  . 

F.  O.  I>.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 70  .67V! 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67^! . 

No.  3  . 1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.10  3.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .371/$, 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32*/^ . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2\ii,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.45 


Choice,  No.  2V!,  Y.  C.. .  1.55  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 85  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.35 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2^^ .  1.30  1.20 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.80  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  5.00  . 


Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10. 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . ....... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  „„.... 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 86 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserve<l,  No.  1 . 95 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V2 .  2.60 

No.  10s  . 7. .  9.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 76 

17  oz . 80 

19  cz .  1.00 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . *  .65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . - . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .72*/$! 

Standard,  No.  10 . — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . - 

Standard,  No.  2 . 62*4  •671/4 

Standard.  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  ....... 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2............................ .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . — ,72^4 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweet-s,  2s .  1.16 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 80 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.05  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 95  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  I  Os .  5.00  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s _ 4.76  6.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.60  5.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  21/4 . 90  . 

No.  3 . .-. .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Maine,  No.  10......«..— 

Michigan,  No.  lO.......................... 

New  York  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack............... 

APRICOTS*  (Califoznia) 

Standard,  No.  2*, 4 . 

Choice,  No.  2i/4 . 

Fancy,  No. 

BLACKBERRIES* 


2.65 

2.60 

1.25 

3..5(l 


1.60 

1.80 


1.45 

1.65 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10,  water . . .  4.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  — .... 

BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  6.26 - 

California  Standard,  2V! .  2.40  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 66  ....... 

No.  2  .  1.25  1.30 

No.  6  .  4.00  4.26 

No.  1  Juice . 85  ....... 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.  1.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 .  1-60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2i/4..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  .  2.15 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.60  6.26 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  .......  8.26 

% -lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz . . .  2.00  _ 

10  oz .  2.20  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMON)! 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  2.40 

Flat,  No.  1/0 .  1.70  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.85  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  i/4 . 72^41-00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.00  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.35  . 

Flat,  No.  1/4 . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 95  .90 

Medium.  Red,  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMP)! 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.40  1.40 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large................................  1.60  . 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

I'i  Oil,  keyless  .  +3.16 

H  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys . . .  +3.70 

^  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  '+4.10 

Vi  Oil,  carton . . .  +4.10 

%  Mustard,  Keyless............^..^.... .  +3.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  +2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  3.35  +3.00 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  rase 

White,  1/48  .  8.60 

White,  Is  .  13.00 

Pliie  Fin,  *4 .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.50 

Striped,  14  .  3.36  . 

Striped.  14s  .  4.76  6.26 

Striped.  Is  .  8.60  11.60 

Yellow,  ^s.  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  (48,  Fancy .  7.30  6.60 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.36  12.60 
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the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gams. 
adjusters,  for  Chain  Deyices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

bean  snipers. 

Chisholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  en  Canning,  Formula,  Btc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore, 
Bottle  Caps.  Sea  Caps. 

Bottle  Casea,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLEatS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Capa. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS* 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palis,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Ehiameled  Buckets, 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OH,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PR  ODUerrS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  FUllng  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (io..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmoro. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

'^‘•ain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  (Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimorei 
Sprafrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copi>er  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaiK>lis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CX)RN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salenv  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morntl,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Uin<le  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt,  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg,  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ekiw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters.  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  Sec  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimora 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc*)* 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  Seo  Steneila 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimora 
Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FAtrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Ca,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hincle  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Ssrrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLwighlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Cmtaup.  Etc. 

W.  H.  Lanesenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  IC  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp..  Chicaso. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Ciean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Suppiies. 
GEARS,  SPROCKETS,  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Eiectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salein,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  V4. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Product. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEIAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  Bee  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUBIPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BaltinMra. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.1.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Driveo,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process, 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen.  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

FI.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

WRAPPERS.  Corrugated.  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


November  23,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  TranamiMion) 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC, 
Baltintore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A 
MACHINERY  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


Inspecting  Purebred  Lines  of  Peas 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


Based  oh  a 


Continuous  Program  of  Breeding  Pure 
Line  Stocks.  We  never  stop  this  found¬ 
ation  work,  recognizing  that  in  no  other 
way  can  the*exacting  needs  of  CANNERS 
be  met.  The  demand  in  canned  foods  is 


for  ever-increasing  quality,  and  we  aim  to 
do  our  full  share  in  meeting  this  require¬ 
ment  through  the  production  of  better 
raw  products. 


WV  also  offer  the  services  of  our  expert  personnel  in 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  growinfi  crops. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS  ARE  QUALITY  STOCKS 


GROWERS,  SIXCE  THE  INCEP  I  IOX  OF  THE  IXOl^STRY, 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  I  SE 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co,  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


